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SIR JOHN EVANS. 


PRESIDENT OF THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE. 


Sir John Evans is the distinguished 
scientist who succeeds Sir Joseph Lis- 
ter as President of the British Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science, 
which met in September at Toronto, 
Canada. He has been long favorably 
known in this country for his studies 
in archeology, geology, and similar 
subjects. 

He is the son of the late Rev. Dr. A. 
B. Evans, who was for many years head 
master of Market Bosworth Grammar 
School in Leicestershire, England, and 
was born in 1823. 

He developed an interest in scientific 
studies when he was receiving his early 
education under his father’s direction. 
These, however, have been, for the 
main part, his recreation and pleasure, 
while the chief occupation of his life 
has been that of a manufacturer, in 
which he has been successful. 

His first literary work was devoted to 
numismatics, and his “Coins of the An- 
cient Britons,’ published in 1864, 
gained for him a prize from the French 
Academy. Among his best known 
archeological works are the “ Ancient 
Stone Implements, Weapons, and Or- 
naments of Great Britain,’ which he 
published in 1872, also his “ Ancient 


Bronze Implements, Weapons, and Or- 
naments of Great Britain and Ireland,” 
which was published in London in 1881 
and in Paris in 1882. 

He has also written papers on “ Flint 
Implements in the. Drift,” and other 
archeological papers. 

The honorary degree of D.C.L. was 
conferred upon him by Oxford, and 
that of LL.D. by Dublin, and that of 
Se.D. by Cambridge. More recently he 
has been made a Knight Commander 
of the Bath, and in Canada he has re- 
ceived a further honorary degree. His 
own associates have honored him con- 
spicuously in electing him president of 
the Geological Society, the Anthropo- 
logical Institute, the Numismatic Soci- 
ety, and of the Society of Antiquarians. 
In consequence of the latter office he is 
an ex-officio trustee of the British Mu- 
seum. He has long been a member of 
the Royal Society, and is now one of its 
vice-presidents and its treasurer. He 
is also an honorary member of several 
foreign learned societies, and is a cor- 
respondent of the French Institute in 
the Academie des Inscriptions. 

His home is at Nash Mills, Hemel 
Hempstead, England, and his neigh- 
bors have testified to their appreciation 
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of him by electing him a justice of the 
peace and deputy lieutenant for the 
county of Hertfordshire, where he also 
served as high sheriff in 1881-82. 

The knowledge and experience of Sir 
John Evans have fully qualified him 
for the position of presiding over the 
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his practical intellect. His mind is able 
to scan the beauties of nature much 
more readily than many, on account of 
the clearness of his perception, and the 
individual way he has of examining 
minutely whatever appears to him to 
be interesting and valuable. His con- 





SIR JOHN 


meeting of the British Association, and 
his portrait indicates that he is a man 
of marked practical ability. He evi- 
dently lives in his intellectual and 
moral powers, his scientific qualities 
being particularly well marked. Any- 
one who was in doubt about the truth 
of Phrenology, upon looking at the 
head of this character, would instantly 
recognize the superior development of 


EVANS, 


stitution gives him a healthy founda- 
tion for work. The massive ear is 
an indication of vitality, both in its 
breadth and length, and particularly in 
the strength of its lower lobe. The out- 
lines are symmetrical and well formed. 
There is power in the superior curve, 
which means compactness and strength 
of intellect, particularly of a resource- 
ful nature. The nose is powerful in 
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form and length, indicating great de- 
termination in discovery, and will- 
power in overcoming difficulties. It 
will also be seen that there is a corre- 
spondence of will-power in the brain, 
through the manifestation of Firmness 
in the top of the head; hence, he is not 
easily swayed by doubts, nor would he 
be inclined to be influenced by supersti- 
tion. He appears to be a man who 
looks facts well in the face, who enjoys 
obtaining every possible information 
relative to the subjects upon which he 
is engaged, while his imagination is suf- 
ficiently well developed to add light 
and shade to the work of nature as it 
unfolds itself. 

His intuitive faculties are prominent- 
ly developed; they add a keen relish 


to his investigations and beautify his 
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thoughts in many directions. He is 
not a man to use artificial terms, or to 
go out of his way to express his opin- 
ions, but is frank, candid, and forceful 
in his outspokenness, sincerity, truth- 
fulness, and energy of mind. The so- 
cial qualities do not appear to be so 
fully represented, but sympathy, which 
is developed to a large degree, and is 
noticeable in the portrait just above 
the parting of the hair, is a remarkably 
strong trait of his character. There- 
fore, he must be tender in his feelings, 
sympathetic in his regard for his fel- 
low-men, and conscious of their wants 
or requirements. No man could work 
with him without feeling the sincerity 
of his mind for all that is true and 
noble. He is a particularly modest, re- 
tiring, and unaffected man. 
Jussie A. Fow ier. 


BRAIN, MIND, THOUGHT, SOUL—WHAT? 


Mr. Ole Henjime, 
West Lake, Minn. 

Dear Sir: Your letter of June 30, 
189%, is received, asking for an expla- 
nation of an article in the July number 
of the Journat, by Professor John 
Shull, entitled “The Genesis of 
Thought.” 

If phrenology maintains that the 
brain is the genesis of thought, what 
is it but bald materialism? 

Theological opinion, in regard to 
man and his destiny, has divided itself 
up into about two hundred and fifty de- 
nominational parties, each party con- 
taining members honest enough to go 
to the stake, if necessary, and yet not 
harmonious or able to agree. One de- 
nomination says, “ All must come to 
our banner.” Others say, “ All must 
pronounce ‘shibboleth’? as we do.” 
The world divides on baptism, and on 
the “ Real Presence ” in the Eucharist; 
and men have gone to the stake and 
supposed themselves to be martyrs, in 
respect to almost every opinion that is 
worth discussing, in regard to theology. 

It might be impertinent, although it 
seems pertinent, to ask the question: 


When theological thinkers in regard to 
man, his duty and destiny, have two 
hundred and fifty forms, sacredly be- 
lieved in by so many parties, which of 
these parties should sit in judgment on 
the rest of mankind? and what is the 
truth, theologically considered? 

We might say that when people agree’ 
upon a common form of belief, and 
when there is a consensus of human 
opinion in regard to the soul, its nature, 
destiny, and duty, of the body, its nature 
and its laws, which can be formulated 
and expressed clearly, we may become 
one factor in its support and promulga- 
tion. Or, may not men seek to find out 
the truth in regard to these vital points 
without the aid of theology, or inde- 
pendently of it? 

There is a story told that a certain 
parish wanted its pastor to pray for 
rain. Some would want rain at a given 
time and others would not want it, and 
so the pastor decided to say the Lord’s 
Prayer: “Thy Kingdom come, Thy will 
be done. Give us this day our daily 
bread,” etc., and leave the laws of nat- 
ure established by creative wisdom to 
formulate the showers and fair weather, 
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as they probably had done before the 
days of Moses. The people made it so 
uncomfortable for him that he finally 
resigned his parish, and they found a 
man who said he would take the posi- 
tion, and who agreed that he would 
pray for rain when they needed or 
wanted it. After he was comfortably 
settled in his new position, he gave out 
word to the effect that when the people 
all agreed on when and how much rain 
they wanted, he would pray for it, and 
would warrant they would have their 
reward. The people, however, could 
not agree any better than some other 
denominational theologians do, and the 
result was that they left Nature,.or 
Providence, to work out the problem 
as it would. 

Do you know that the sternest oppo- 
sition Phrenology had to contend with 
when it-was first introduced into this 
country was from the theologians? The 
question was seriously asked, as if an 
answer were impossible, If the brain is 
the organ of mind and character, and 
indicates all talent and emotion, what 
becomes of moral agency and responsi- 
bility? Man’s character is fixed by de- 
velopment, and he must act as he does. 

The Rev. Dr. Cuyler, living to-day in 
srooklyn, seventy-two years old, and 
one of the most popular writers of the 
Presbyterian Church, wrote an article 
for a paper called “ The Independent,” 
some years ago, in which he said: “ St. 
Paul could not have been a phrenelo- 
gist, otherwise, instead of saying ‘ From 
the heart man believeth unto right- 
eousness,’ he would have said, ‘ From 
the brain man believeth unto righteous- 
ness.’ ” 

The theologians of New England es- 
pecially opposed Phrenology, because 
its advocates said the brain was the in- 
strument through which mentality was 
manifested. They have since come to 
the conclusion that the intellect may 
have relation to the brain, but they be- 
lieve that repentance, faith, love, hope, 
and joy come from the heart, which is, 
in fact, a muscle in the left breast, de- 
signed to circulate the blood, and evi- 
dently to do nothing else. In our opin- 
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ion, it has no more to do with faith, 
love, affection, repentance, and joy than 
the stomach has, or the liver; and if 
the stomach and liver are out of order, 
repentance and joy are rather abnor- 
mal, slim, and warped. 

Theology, however, seems willing to 
take the heart, which is composed 
mainly of muscle, and speak of it as the 
centre and source of all love and good- 
ness. A Methodist minister in the De 
Kalb Avenue Methodist Church, in 
Brooklyn, in my presence recently used 
the word “heart” twenty-eight times in 
one prayer, and spoke of it as the centre 
and source of the mental and moral per- 
sonality of the people. He said some- 
thing like this: “O Lord! bless these 
hearts. Convert these hearts to Thy 
service. Build up these hearts in all 
goodness, truth, and fidelity, and may 
these hearts be sanctified and prepared 
for the divine glory,” ete. 

Now, if the brain is not the seat or 
the genesis of thought, or intellect, how 
can the heart be the genesis of all moral 
truth and fidelity? Theology uses the 
term “ heart,” and has used it for ages. 
The religious world has freely used the 
term “ heart,” and laid the hand on the 
throbbing muscle in the left breast as 
the seat of all goodness; and you, my 
friend, have not regarded that as Mate- 
rialism; but when the brain is spoken 
of as the genesis of thought, or the in- 
strument of thinking, you are alarmed 
and astonished. 

You perhaps are not aware that the 
leading ministers of New England 
(where Spurzheim opened the casket 
of phrenological truth, and where he 
died and was buried in 1832), under- 
took, in discussion, to blame Phrenol- 
ogy, because they said, if Phrenology 
were true, a man’s character and con- 
duct would be more or less modified by 
the size, form, development, and health 
of his brain, and that he could not be 
a free moral agent if his thoughts were 
in any way influenced or controlled by 
cerebral development; for, to act as 
a free moral agent, he must be able to 
act contrary to his brain-development, 
if the brain were not rightly developed 
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in order to be “ joint heir with Christ.” 
And yet, the people who were loudest 
in their objections to Phrenology, be- 
cause, in their opinion, it destroyed free 
moral agency, held as a part of their 
creed the belief that God over all, be- 
fore the foundations of the world were 
laid, had irrevocably ordained and chos- 
en a certain number of persons to ever- 
lasting life, without any regard to good- 
ness on their part, and had done it “to 
the praise of His glorious grace ”; and 
that God had thought it proper to pass 
by others, not elected, and predestinate 
them to eternal wrath, “to the praise 
of His glorious justice ”; and that “ the 
number of these was so certain and defi- 
nite that it could neither be increased 
nor diminished.” That is what they 
called, or essayed to call, “free salva- 
tion,” with all these cast-iron hoops. 

I was a travelling public lecturer 
from 1840 to 1850, and men would 
come to my office and to my lecture- 
platform and express these questions; 
and I used sometimes to ask Presbyte- 
rians and other Calvinists how it was 
that if God had fixed the destiny of 
mankind before the foundation of the 
world was laid, they had any chance 
to enjoy the benefits of “free moral 
agency.” 

It is true, however, that there are as 
many hearty and zealous believers in 
Phrenology among the people who at- 
tend the Methodist and the Episcopal 
Church, and not a few in the Calvinistic 
Churches, as there are among the people 
who are not members of any Church. 
Phrenology is not an infidel contriv- 
ance, as was at first surmised, although 
many people who call themselves “ free 
thinkers ” believe in Phrenology, be- 
cause they have no creed that can be 
thrust between them and what may 
seem to them to be true. But, when 
a creed is formulated and people are ex- 
pected to believe it, verbatim et litera- 
tim, and there are two hundred and fif- 
ty versions of faith or belief, and the 
partisans of each think they have equal 
claim to recognition in belief, who is 
to decide what is true and what is not 
true, or what is according to nature and 
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philosophy? If we follow one denomi- 
nation in the matter, which shall it be? 
and what shall we say to the other two 
hundred and forty-nine? 

Earnest believers in Phrenology are 
welcomed as communicants and cor- 
dially accepted in every religious de- 
nomination we are acquainted with— 
among the Catholics, Quakers, Baptists 
of three kinds, Congregationalists, and 
Presbyterians; and we notice that these 
same denominational people support 
different candidates of contradictory 
political faith for office, and still hold 
their religious relations in their, church- 
es unchallenged. 

Let me ask you two or three ques- 
tions: 

Is the human organism, by the will 
and wisdom of God, organized in such 
a manner as to make healthy blood and 
healthy nerve, muscle, and bone, and 
whatever else belongs to human organ- 
ism? And, when it is constituted un- 
der the great laws of God, is it auto- 
matic? Does it digest food? does it 
make blood and circulate it? and is ev- 
ery tissue built up by such nutrition 
according to its need and in due pro- 
portion, or is there a divine special 
Providence, pressing the button of ev- 
ery emotion and of every function of 
vitality? 

Is there a difference etween dogs in 
their knowledge and disposition? Is 
there a difference in horses? Is there a 
difference between game-chicken and 
Shanghai? And if there is a difference, 
is it a fiat of the Almighty that these 
dispositions should exist without any 
regard to organism? 

There is a difference in people. One 
appears to be organized for strength. 
He cannot help it, and he does not 
want to help it. Another is organized 
for delicacy, refinement, taste, and gen- 
tleness. Others are organized in har- 
mony with courage and bravery, and 
others in harmony with prudence, pol- 
icy, and ingenuity. One man has a 
keen eyesight and another one is near- 
sighted; and if the eyes were removed 
from the head, an oculist could tell us 
which belonged to the keen, long- 
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sighted person, and which to the near- 
sighted one. The organic conditions 
of the eye would tell him the story. A 
diseased liver and disordered kidneys 
fail to fulfil their functions through 
wrong vital conditions, because the 
man has eaten something wrong, or 
done something else that has put him 
out of the category of health. 

All the traits and the tendencies of 
human character are somehow related 
to organic conditions. One man who 
weighs a hundred and forty pounds can 
lift a third more than another who 
weighs the same on the scales and wears 
the same-sized clothes. The organic 
fibre of the one is like that of the game- 
chicken, or the racehorse—adapted to 
the work he does. 

These things all seem straight; but 
when it comes to the evolution of 
thought and of motive, theology asks 
the student of nature, and seems to in- 
sist upon it, to regard that function as 
a fiat of the Almighty, produced in 
some mysterious way then and there. 
If the skull of the Good Samaritan had 
been preserved to this day, and also the 
skull of the Priest and of the Levite, 
who passed by on the other side, a phre- 
nologist in a dark room could have 
pointed out the difference between 
them. The Good Samaritan would 
have had a lofty front top-head with 
a comparatively narrow development in 
the base of the brain, while that of the 
Priest and that Levite would have had 
a high crown of head, where Conscien- 
tiousness, Self-esteem, and Firmness 
are located, and a full development of 
the side-head, where the organs of se- 
verity and selfishness reside. 

A man once brought me a skull 
which had heen buried for thirty years, 
and asked me to say something about it. 
I described the man as having been an 
inventor, mentioned his nationality, 
and spoke of his high temper and his 
integrity. The man who brought the 


skull to me was a fanatic in religion and 


a fanatic in Phrenology—that is, he be- 
lieved in both with all his soul; and in 
building a tomb for his family he ex- 
humed the bones of his father to he 
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placed in the vault, and the skull he 
brought in the meantime to me to see 
what I would say about it, without a 
word of explanation; and when I got 
through he told me that every word I 
said was true, and the skull was that of 
his father. 

Now, this thing has been done, and 
yet men seem to be afraid to accept the 
thought that character varies according 
to brain development. 

If all who believe in Phrenology were 
asked whether they suppose that brain 
is mind, or mind is brain, they might 
differ as much as religious denomina- 
tions do, every one having his own opin- 
ion. There are not a few devoted, pious, 
religious preachers who lecture on 
Phrenology, and believe it with all their 
soul, and they believe that somehow. 
connected with organism, mentality is 
evolved, just as they believe that wis- 
dom, skill, love, health, and vitality are 
connected with bodily organisms and 
are manifested according to the perfec- 
tion and integrity of the organisms. 

At every Christian altar, devoted 
phrenologists bend the knee, and some 
who are phrenologists have from the 
beginning been incline! to doubt some 
of the treasured doctrines of different 
devoted Christian denominations. 

Do you know that the function of vi- 
sion varies almost infinitely in different 
human beings? Do you know that the 
function of smelling is very acute in 
some, and so obtuse in others that there 
are all shades of capability, and yet no 
bishop would dare to say that smelling 
is done by the heart, his favorite centre 
of all goodness and wisdom, for he 
knows it is done by the olfactory ap- 
paratus. He would not think he was a 
materialist by accepting the thought 
that the eye, according to its organic 
conditions and connection with the 
brain, was the genesis or seat of sight. 
If he studied a little farther he would 
find that the olfactory nerves go to the 
centre of the brain, the optic nerves do 
the same, and the nerves of hearing 
carry their message to the central sec- 
tion of the brain. In tasting, the tip 
of the tongue tastes the sour, the side 








_ of the tongue the sweet, and the root of 
the tonguethe bitter. All these different 
functions of tasting, smelling, etc., em- 
ploy a physical organ to bring to their 
consciousness the knowledge they seek. 
You probably know. also that the 
beaver, the seal, the deer, and other 
animals, have a keenness of smelling, 
surpassing that of any human being. 
This keenness is their means of defence 
and information in regard to danger. 
The eagle has a telescopic as well as a 
microscopic eye, and its adjustment and 
development enable him to see farther 
and clearer than the stupid ox, whose 
grass does not run away from him and 
is not far away from him. The me- 
chanical organisms which relate to 
these functions are demonstrable, as 
the mechanism of a locomotive tells us 
what it is for. 

If the external senses employ physi- 
cal media for their manifestation, how 
much more sacred are the brain-ele- 
ments that give us a sense of logic 
and justice. When the brain is dis- 
eased, or partially paralyzed, the intel- 
lectual, moral, and social elements are 
disturbed or destroyed—at least the 
media through which their manifesta- 
tions are made are destroyed. I knew 
of a man who, from an injury, was wild- 
ly insane for sixteen years. At the end 
of that time a hole was bored into the 
skull and a part of the skull lifted so 
that the pressure was removed from the 
brain, and the man was brought back to 
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his senses when he woke from the ef- 
fects of the anesthetic gas which had 
made the surgical operation poinless. 
He lived thirteen years afterward, a 
sane, loving, and intelectual man; and 
yet, for sixteen years, no beast was wild- 
er and fiercer than he in his iron cage. 
What had become of his mind during 
the sixteen years? and when the proper 
function of the brain was restored to it, 
was it an outside entity that came in 
and played on the mentality, or was the 
mind he manifested brain-function? 

Lastly, if the Infinite God could 
make the five senses with organisms to 
serve all those wonderful purposes, 
could He not make a brain-organism to 
serve the purposes of justice, reverence, 
love, ingenuity, logic, and law? 

Yours very truly, 
NELSON SIZER. 


“Mr. Nelson Sizer.—Dear Sir: The 
article in the July number of the 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL on ‘The 
Genesis of Thought,’ seems to me to be 
pure materialism. Does Phrenology 
teach materialism? ” 

In general, it may be said that phre- 
nologists are not materialists. They 
believe that life, as we know it, is the 
result of organic conditions, or that 
an entity, called spirit, animates organ- 
ism and acts through it, and thus builds 
up the organism, as breathing develops 
lungs or exercise invites a correspond- 
ing muscular growth. 





———————— 


PHRENOTYPES AND SIDE-VIEWS.—NO. 16. 
By H. S. Drayron, M.D. 


” 


THE VINDICATION uF “ POE. 


During the past year or two the 
magazines and weeklies have concerned 
themselves to a good degree about the 
character of Edgar Allan Poe, several 
writers taking up the cudgel in his be- 
half and asserting that he was not the 
shiftless, reckless, drinking, misan- 
thropic person that seemed to be the 
common idea. In the “ Independent,” 


I think it was, one survivor of a past 
régime of poets, William Ross Wallace, 
a contemporary of Poe, published not 
long since a series of articles on a cer- 
tain unpleasant controversy that he had 
with the author of “The Raven,” and 
made a strong effort to clear himself of 
such accusations of wrong-doing as he 
might have been laboring under so 
many years. His painting of the con- 
duct of Poe as a man and author is by 
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no means complimentary. There are 
others who support Wallace in his char- 
acterization of Poe. A younger writer 
comes to the defence of the unfortunate 
subject of so much condemnation and 
musters “a group of witnesses” who 
have assured him “ that Edgar Poe was 
a sweet and lovable gentleman, with a 





EDGAR ALLAN POE, 


smile and a courteous word or gesture 
for every one who met him. .. . 
I have been told that those who helped 
him never heard from him again, or 
received only contumely in return; and 
on equally good authority that in re- 
quiting favors he was punctilious to 
excess.” 

But it is not my intention in this 
brief note to go into the matter of Poe’s 
character, and so to add merely another 
hand to the many who air their views 
on this line, but to signalize the fact 
that Mr. Appleton Morgan in his dis- 
cussion of Poe refers to the phreno- 
logical connection of the subject in a 
pleasant vein. In “Munsey’s Maga- 
zine” he writes: 


“Tt may be stated, however, after an 
inspection of all the authentic portraits, 
including the last daguerreotype made 
for his fiancée, which she kindly placed 
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in the writer’s hands, I should be in- 
clined to infer that above a horizontal 
line drawn from the lower edge of the 
orbital cavity to the middle of the ear 
cavity, the ‘bumps’ were abnormally 
developed, while below it they were un- 
usually, if not abnormally, minimized. 
Phrenologists, no doubt, would be able 
to tell us exactly what this would ren- 
der probable; whether, for example, it 
would produce ‘sweet bells, jangled, 
out of tune and harsh,’ or something 
directly to the contrary. The ordinary 
observer sees no trace of the inebriate 
in any of Poe’s portraits.” 


The cut herewith published repre- 
sents Mr. Poe’s face and head very 
much the same as the portrait referred 
to by Mr. Morgan. 

Mr. Morgan makes no pretension to 
scientific ability in his observations, but 
he is right about the excessive develop- 
ment, which is evident enough in the 
portrait. This development seems to 
be associated with characteristics that 
impart a cast of melancholy to the ex- 
pression, and render the man out of 
harmony with the ordinary current of 
social life. We note a similar constitu- 
tion of brain in Shelley, Chatterton, 
Keats, and Swinburne. Such men live 
for the most part in a sphere of their 
own—an ideal, impracticable one, as 
the world goes—and so they are subject 
to many rude contacts and distressing 
sequences. 

HANDWRITING. 


The correspondent who is of opinion 
that too much account is made of hand- 
writing as illustrative of character is 
partly in the right. We may not read 
in the pen-tracings of every person “ all 
about him,” as we may in the develop- 
ment and markings of head and face. 
One’s handwriting, however, is a part 
of his expression, mental and physical 
-——it is allied to attitude, posture, gest- 
ure, which of course goes far to “ pro- 
claim” the man or woman. It must 
be admitted that there is much in hand- 
writing, and we cannot wonder that 
those who devote time to its study be- 
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come so deeply interested in its indica- 
tions—so won over by the relation of 
its peculiarities to personality that they 
make large pretensions regarding the 
signs of mind-capacity that it involves. 
The expert who is called to testify con- 
cerning the authenticity of a signature 
in a judicial proceeding is often en- 
thusiastic on this point. One said, not 
long since, that “all the characters ” 
of a man’s signature or handwriting 
could not be imitated by another so 
that a close inspection, say with a mag- 
nifying-glass, would not show differ- 
ences between the real and the counter- 
feit. 

Take the simple primary forms of 
handwriting which are seen in the 


tracings of children following copy—we 
at once note great differences that can 
be referred to constitutional differences 
of organism. The copy set for a class 
of twenty-five boys and girls may be the 
same, but despite the pains of each to 
reproduce the strokes, dots, crossings, 
returns, ete., there will be a difference 
evident between one and another’s 
work. Individuality will express itself; 
the varying capabilities of adaptation 
involved in the organs of Form, Size, 
Weight, Order, etc., and in the faculties 
that give «esthetic coloring to expres- 
sion, are impressed upon the writing. 
In the adult we note often very pro- 
nounced marks of mental condition. 
There is the extreme case of culture 
contrasted with simplicity. An unedu- 
cated person may have occasion to write 
a great deal, for business or social pur- 
poses, nevertheless his handwriting 
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will intimate his mental deficiency: it 
will have a rudeness, or stiffness, or 
uneasiness, so to speak, of outline and 
manner that will sharply differ from 
the current, easy fluency of the refined 
style of the highly developed mind. 
It may be more readily deciphered than 
the writing of the latter, but it does not 
have the latter’s attractiveness. 

We take a rational view of this sub- 
ject, and ask nothing more of others. 
A simple inquiry into the principles 
that govern our common mannerisms 
will convince one of the effect of char- 
acter, habit, business, education, and 
culture upon the art of using the pen. 
Studied effects may be there, as in 
painting and sculpture, but they serve 
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rather to emphasize the truth of the 
character-picture than to cover its 
provings. 

From the writer’s correspondence 
the accompanying example is taken. It 
is a very peculiar and original style. 
Interpreted in the large its complexity 
illustrates the complex character of its 
author. It intimates a mind of un- 
usual versatility and varied experience: 
a man of different moods and mixed 
adaptations; at once the man of the- 
ories and of practical abilities; at once 
ambitious and yet cautious and deliber- 
ate in plan and execution. A man of 
much mechanical sagacity; an excel- 
lent manager of affairs, attentive to de- 
tails, yet broadly observant and pro- 
gressive. This gentleman writes him- 
self into his chirography with a fulness 
that is rare indeed. 
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THE ALASKAN NATIVES. 


The Alaskan native is a race neither 
Indian nor Esquimaux, but Mongolian 
in type. Many of the white people, 
when going to Alaska, are inclined to 
regard the Aboriginal inhabitants as a 
branch of the great race of American 
Indians, yet they are a distinct race in 
not having a drop of blood of the 
American race in their veins, unless it 


without doubt come from Japanese ori- 
gin. The problem of how they became 
American is not and may never be sat- 
isfactorily answered. This people re- 
semble Japanese more than they do any 
other nation on the face of the globe in 
physiognomy, dress, character, consti- 
tutional build, and their features. 
Their manufactures are crude, and 
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OFFICIAL MAP OF THE YUKON REGION. 


(United States Coast and Geodetic Survey.) 


has come from a cross breed with the 
red Indians farther south. The picture 
before us indicates a strong individual 
type of character, a massive jaw, a heavy 
perceptive arch over the eye, a narrow 
retreating forehead, a high and rather 
commanding crown, which is shaded in 
this case by the hat, but in other pic- 
tures and skulls that we have examined 
represents an independence of charac- 
ter which is particularly marked. The 
face is wrinkled and strong in outline, 
and indicates an individual character. 
The inhabitants of southeast Alaska 
and the rich are purely Mongolian, and 


their carvings in wood and walnut and 
ivory have a decided masculine charac- 
ter about them. You find those people 
along the coast, and they own quite 
an extent north from South Sitka to 
the north of the Yukon, where they be- 
come a mixed race, having, to a large 
extent, in the Yukon, mixed with the 
Esquimaux, and thus producing a race 
that is neither Esquimaux nor Ameri- 
can in the true sense of the term. 
Stories are circulated as to large dis- 
coveries of gold in Alaska, and, al- 
though discouraging reports have been 
circulated regarding the gold fields, yet 
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many are preparing to visit that coun- 
try on the return of spring. Many of 
the white-headed gold hunters of the 
days of *49 believe that the risk those 
men take in going to the new gold fields 
are as nothing to what they suffered in 
1849. 

In an interview with Joe Ladue, the 
pioneer of Alaska and founder of Daw- 
son City, Mr. Steffens states that 
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current by weight at about $15.50 to 
the ounce. Carpenters and _black- 
smiths are wanted, and men who can 
work; and they can make more than 
the average miner. They cannot make, 
to be sure, what a lucky miner can, but 
if they are enterprising they can make 
a good strike. Fifteen dollars are paid 
for a day’s wages, and a man who works 
for himself can earn much more than 





AN ALASKAN NATIVE, 


“He was the weariest looking man I 
ever saw.” He cites how Ladue started 
for Alaska fifteen years ago, and had 
to do with the Indians, prospected, and 
ran a mule and roved from one point to 
another, always in hopes of finding the 
gold which everybody knew was in 
Ataska, Ladue observes what he be- 
lieves to be the opinion of the country, 
that its resources are available and prac- 
tical. 

He says that the Klondyke needs 
many things besides gold. They have 
no coin. Gold dust and nuggets pass 


that; then there is the butchering busi- 
ness, which is an important one for a 
man who will drive sheep in the sum- 
mer; it has been done, and is to be done 
again. The future of the Northwest 
country is not so long as that of a coun- 
try that can look forward to other in- 
dustries than mining, but it is longer 
than the lifetime of any of us. The 
surface has been broken in a few places, 
but he does not think that the best has 
been found, and he is quite sure that 
no one has any idea of the tremendous 
extent of the country. 
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M. B. C. Wright, of Washington, a 
brother of Mrs. McDonnold, treasurer 
of the Woman’s Klondyke expedition, 
writes her the following encouraging 
words: “From what I have learned 
and heard of the Klondyke years ago, 
I am firm in the belief that there is 
great mineral wealth there—more than 
will be taken out for the next half cen- 
tury. I base this largely upon the rec- 
ollection of a conversation I had some 
thirteen or fourteen years ago with 
Lieutenant Schwatka, U. 8S. A., the 
Arctic explorer. He and I had been 
for years the best of friends. I was one 
of those who greeted him in New York 
upon his return from the Arctic regions 
with the remains of Sir John Franklin, 
and spent a number of weeks with him 
at that time. Subsequently, after his 
exploration of the Yukon region, I had 
a series of long talks with him in rela- 
tion to the mineral wealth of the then 
unexplored country. I remember dis- 
tinctly one of his remarks at that time. 
‘Why, Mose,’ he said, ‘there is more 
gold in Alaska than California, Aus- 
tralia, South Africa, and the rest of the 
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world combined has ever shown, and 
the day is not far distant (certainly 
within our lifetime) when this fact will 
be made known. If I were free and 
had plenty of capital at my back, no 
power on earth could keep me from go- 
ing to the Klondyke.’ He spoke of the 
purchase price of Alaska which we paid 
to Russia, some $7,000,000, and re- 
marked that it was not a drop in the 
bucket compared to the mineral wealth 
to be found in that region. 

“ Persons have laughed at me times 
innumerable when I have told them 
that, if I could have my way, I would 
go to the Klondyke for gold. The idea 
was pooh-poohed by everyone. Now 
they will see that I was not so ignorant 
as they then supposed I was. But I 
myself believe that I was most ignorant 
for not going there at that time, for fif- 
teen years ago I was, as you certainly 
know, a much younger man that I am 
now, and could stand the hardships that 
to-day I could not think of. But you, 
in the vigor of youth, backed by your 
heroic sisterhood, will, I know, pull the 
plum that is there waiting for you.” 





EDUCATION. 


PAPER READ BY MISS S. DEXTER AT SPECIAL MEETING FOR TEACHERS, MAY 14, 1897. 


The term Education, from the Latin, 
e-, out of, and duco, I lead, is often 
wrongly restricted to one branch only, 
namely, to intellectual training, or even 
to simple book learning. 

The true significance, however, is far 
more extensive and wide-reaching, for 
it signifies a bringing out, a directing 
and training of all the powers, bodily 
and mental, inherent in this wonder- 
ful human nature of ours. It follows, 
therefore, that any and all studies which 
give the teacher more knowledge of the 
human constitution, of the laws which 
govern its healthy physical growth and 
action, and of those which have to do 
with its mental action, are of much use 
and should be valued by one who has 
the cause of true education at heart; 
and although the practical use of this 


knowledge may probably at first be 
small, still, as time goes on, such knowl- 
edge will naturally bring about great 
improvements in the all-round develop- 
ment of our boys and girls. That we 
have very much to be thankful for in 
this respect we cannot but own—we 
have many true educationalists at the 
head of affairs, and what is chiefly 
wanted is more real enthusiasm in car- 
rying out the plans and suggestions of 
such, who, standing outside the worries 
of regular teaching, are often better 
able to see things from a brighter and 
more hopeful standpoint, and less of 
the monotonous “all the year alike” 
teaching which teachers are so apt to 
fall into. We are all apt to take up 
these modern and truly educational 
methods of teaching, and use them so 
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often as to be in danger of getting vis- 
ible work done, and losing sight of the 
mind discipline and growth which is the 
primary object in view. 

When we look round and see the 
technical schools in which boys are 
trained, and where, if any particular 
skill or bent of mind is shown, oppor- 
tunity opens for a start in the right di- 
rection in life—the science, dressmak- 
ing, cooking,and laundry centres which 
are open free to the children of the 
nation—we cannot but acknowledge 
that we are on the right track. Atten- 
tion is now given to more than one de- 
partment of the child’s nature. 

Then, again, slowly the kindergarten 
method of teaching—the object of which 
is to bring into play many faculties of 
the mind, in conjunction with finger 
and other bodily exercises—has gained 
ground and is very extensively used; 
and the fact that at the present time 
hundreds of children who are mentally 
weak are separated by the London 
School Board from the better endowed 
children, and receive separate and spe- 
cial instruction, should be a source of 
great pleasure to all friends of a better 
education. It is among these latter 
children, perhaps, that most direct 
good could be done by teachers who are 
real students of mental science, phren- 
ological or otherwise. 

Could Dr. Andrew Combe appear 
among us once more, he would certain- 
ly see that public education is gradually 
working along the lines he suggested, 
although not speaking of such work- 
ings as phrenological, as he did. 

One very great step (upon the truth 
of which phrenologists have long in- 
sisted) is now widely, though far from 
sufficiently, recognized; it is, the great 
influence which the bodily conditions 
have upon the action of the brain, and 
consequently upon the mental manifes- 
tation. We find now a gradually im- 
proving system of Swedish and other 
drills in regular use, swimming classes 
for boys and girls, and in many boys’ 
schools cricket clubs instituted. 

We find also much attention given to 
the health conditions under which chil- 
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dren work—in the admission of a suffi- 
cient amount of light, which we know 
is a powerful agent in exciting the 
functions of the body; to the proper 
provision of pure, fresh air; to the 
healthy positions of the children; to 
the testing of sight, and, recognizing 
that ill-sustained bodies cannot sustain 
good mental work, steps have been 
taken toward feeding some of the truly 
necessitous. 

Parents and teachers do not always 
sufficiently allow for the influence of 
the body upon the mind and moral 
character, although‘they must. have ex- 
perienced its influence in their own per- 
sonality many a time. Often, when 
mentally lazy and inert over a lesson, 
it is really the bodily conditions that 
need attention. The mind cannot act 
well if the brain is supplied with ill- 
vitalized blood, neither can a teacher 
reasonably expect the same amount of 
attention and strain from delicate, ill- 
fed, or prematurely developed children. 

True, such will often strive to give 
the requisite attention, but if the teach- 
er has the good of the children at heart, 
he will use judgment in easing the 
amount of application for such chil- 
dren. 

What is really wanted now is that in- 
dividual teachers should thoroughly 
understand and realize this interaction 
of body upon mind, and also mind upon 
body; these innate powers of the child, 
and how to work on them, bring them 
into activity, and train them. To be 
true educators, teachers must be some- 
what of idealists and enthusiasts, or the 
work of teaching becomes very monot- 
onous. And to understand human nat- 
ure, the workings of the human mind, 
and how to act upon it, he will find the 
study of phrenological facts of great 
help, and the development of the chil- 
dren under training such as is laid 
down in its teachings, will be much 
more harmonious. 

In our present system of schools with 
classes of from sixty to seventy chil- 
dren to one teacher, the benefit which 
accrues to the children from the teach- 
er’s phrenological knowledge must nec- 
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essarily be indirect, but for all that it 
may be considerable. 

We want to get practical usefulness 
from such knowledge, and so we must 
start by realizing that we cannot create 
any new faculties in children, but must 
work upon those innate faculties which 
they all possess, though in various de- 
grees of strength. We must give them 
the respect due to creatures having an 
exactly similar number of powers as our 
own, and in no wise expect them to be 
after our model, but realize that they 
have their own separate individualities. 
We shall also find that most of our chil- 
dren are such as have about the average 
development of the mental faculties, 
and when teaching in class start from 
that point, and follow the course indi- 
cated by nature in the natural curiosity 
of the children and their love of gaining 
positive knowledge, always exercising 
their observing faculties by presenting 
tangible objects or practical demonstra- 
tions, before passing on to symbols or 
words. Many teachers put into practice 
the teaching which they have received 
during their college career, on this in- 
ductive method of teaching, and wisely 
abstain from simply instructing chil- 
dren, and make a point of keeping the 
children’s minds actively employed. 
They are thus teaching in accordance 
with phrenological suggestions, but the 
latter science goes minutely into the 
subject and indicates definite lines of 
procedure in order to obtain the desired 
results from various minds. 
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Discretion should be used in utiliz- 
ing the time, when a child is found to 
be naturally very strong in one faculty 
and weak in others, allowing the child 
to spend more time in cultivating the 
backward study at the expense of the 
more advanced. It is also well to let a 
child with some strong bent give help 
to one less favored, as we know that one 
active faculty brings into activity the 
similar faculty in a companion. It 
would also be well, when a child shows 
some particular talent «r ‘ent of mind, 
to encourage it as far a: possible, and 
draw the attention of the parents to the 
inclination. 

That children will benefit by being 
trained more in accordance with their 
natures, I do not think anyone can 
doubt. There will be greater progress in 
a given time under such training; there 
will be far less friction in the child’s 
work, and a real love for mental exer- 
cises; and we feel certain there will be 
more harmoniously developed men and 
women to show as a result. 

And to those teachers who think 
there is very little if any truth in Phre- 
nology, I would say, study some of the 
work of Gall, Spurzheim, Combe, or 
Fowler, with an unprejudiced mind, 
then use your own observation; and I 
feel sure, although you may not agree 
with all that these writers say, still you 
will find that there is far more real 
truth in Phrenology than you have ever 
thought possible. 


————_e—___—_ 


PEOPLE OF NOTE. 


THE LATE ALVAN G. CLARK, THE FAMOUS 
TELESCOPE LENS MAKER AND ASTRON- 
OMER. 


The beautiful portrait before us in- 
dicates a man of special intellectual 
ability, of marked personal appearance 
and social attractiveness. The features 
are fine-cut, strongly marked, and indi- 
cate a source of power in his character. 
He must have surrounded himself by a 
large number of friends, for he was 
companionable, social, of a magnetic 


nature, and possessed a sweet and well- 
governed temper. 

His head indicates that he was inter- 
ested in all that pertains to science, 
travel, and reminiscence, and, having 
been descended from the old Pilgrim 
stock, he inherited a share of that 
shrewdness, strength, and foresighted- 
ness which enabled him to accomplish 
the work of two ordinary men. His in- 
tellect indicates that he had a love for 
the best literature, not merely scientific 
works, but the poets as well, and he 
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seems to possess an endowment of mem- 
ory which must have been of exception- 
able value to him. He was a master 
man, and one for whom people must 
naturally have felt a reverence. He 
must have been most devoted to his 
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saw at a glance what was necessary to 
be done in completing or carrying out 
intricate mechanical work. To the un- 
initiated we should like to say that he 
possessed large Constructiveness, Ideal- 
ity, Comparison, and Intuition, and 











TH? LATE ALVAN G. CLARK, 


work, for his mind indicates intense 
energy and force of intellect. The rec- 
ord of his work is so vast that here again 
we find the truth of his phrenological 
developments, for they indicate that he 
was exceedingly industrious. 

What made him, however, the man 
he was? He had by nature, as well as 
by education and culture, a strong de- 
velopment of the analytical mind. He 


these qualities, joined to a strong per- 
ceptive intellect, enabled him to detect 
the least variance from accuracy regard- 
ing his work. His mind was particular- 
ly retentive of the knowledge that he 
gained from many sources, so that he 
was able to take a hint from one depart- 
ment of work or another and focus it 
into a practical line for the benefit of 
others. 
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He had also remarkable perseverance. 
He was a man of exceptional power in 
respect to the harmony that he pos- 
sessed in the development of strong 
moral purposes, conscientious scruples, 
and intellectual attainment; and hence, 
no feats of optical skill have success- 
fully equalled Mr. Clark’s powerful in- 
strument for the largest discs of glass 
he was able to obtain. 

His ambition for his work was very 
great, and hence he will ever be known 
for his achievements as a great manu- 
facturer of telescopic lenses, and he was 
also noted for his ability as an astrono- 
mer. He discovered fourteen double 
stars, and he was a member of the ex- 
pedition which went to Spain to ob- 
serve the total eclipse in 1870. In 1862 
he received the Lalande prize from the 
Academy of Sciences of France for his 
discovery of the companion star of Sir- 
ius. He was a fellow of the American 
Association for the Advancement of 
Science, and an honorary member of 
several foreign societies. 

He was descended from Thomas 
Clark, of Plymouth, on his father’s 
side, and his mother was Maria Pease, 
of Conway, Mass. Hence, he inherited 
from his mother an intuitive and sym- 
pathetic nature, and many of his pro- 
nounced characteristics, and from his 
father his well-balanced organization, 
his inventive talents, and many of his 
sterling qualities. He was a most gifted 
as well as lovable man, with remarkable 
qualities of intellect and personal char- 
acter. He early developed an interest 
in mechanical pursuits, and fitted him- 
self while a young man for a practical 
machinist. About the same time, he, 
with his brother and father, turned 
their attention to telescope making, 
and, realizing the possibilities in this 
direction, Alvan joined the firm, which 
has ever since become famous under 
the name of Alvan Clark & Sons. The 
difficulties in the way of fostering a sci- 
entific enterprise are always great, but 
it is due to the persistence, painstaking, 
and ingenuity of the Clarks that they 
obtained their marvellous success. 

During the last five years of his life, 
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Mr. Clark executed with his own hands 
the twenty-inch lens for the Denver 
Observatory, one with a twenty-four 
inch aperture for Mr. Percival Lowell, 
and the twenty-four inch Bruce photo- 
graphic objective, for the Harvard Ob- 
servatory Station at Arequipa, Peru, 
and, finally, as a crowning triumph, the 
great Yerkes lens, forty inches in diam- 
eter. This last he accompanied to its 
destination, and superintended its final 
mounting, only a few days before his 
death. 

In his domestic life he was exceed- 
ingly fortunate, probably using phren- 
ological insight in his selection of a 
partner. He married, in 1865, Mary 
Willard, daughter of Joseph A. Willard, 
and she rendered him constant devotion 
throughout their married life. They 
had one son, Alvan, who died in youth. 
and three daughters, who have rendered 
it possible to give here a few special ob- 
servations regarding his career to our 
phrenological readers, and permission 
to use his cut. J.A.F. 


REVEREND JOHN MCNEIL. 


The world is proving the truth of 
Phrenology every day, even without 
any need of further arguments from 
the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, al- 
though we find there are a few persons 
sufficiently prejudiced to state their 
views in accordance with their knowl- 
edge of the subject, which we regret is 
limited. One such person writes in a 
pamphlet, called “ Racial Deteriora- 
tion” : 

** Many sane persons are firm believ- 
ers in all kinds of quackery, such as 
Christian science, palmistry, phrenol- 
ogy, etc. Most of these individuals 
credit these absurdities either because 
they are not sufficiently educated to 
enable them to distinguish between sci- 
entific truth and charlatanism, or be- 
cause any easy explanation of some very 
complicated phenomenon appeals to 
their untrained faculties.” 

Were such a writer desirous of en- 
lightenment as to the truth of Phrenol- 
ogy he could find it in the study of the 
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character of several divines, whose por- 
traits have appeared in the pages of 
this JouRNAL; but he evidently thinks 
he can knock the science down by ridi- 
cule. 

Phrenology, however, is becoming 
more and more the people’s science, 
and daily there are encouragements 
brought to our notice of persons who 
are anxious to become acquainted with 
it for practical purposes. 
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the mental and vital temperaments, in- 
dicate that he is more than an ordinary 
pleader. Accompanying this vigorous 
type of constitution we find a well-bal- 
anced head, one that is ready to gather 
information of a practical nature. He 
is not a visionary man in any sense of 
the term, but instead he deals with sub- 
jects and facts that relate to what is 
taking place around him. The study 
of human character must always have 





REV. JOHN MCNEIL. 


Now, what can we learn from the 
study of the character of the Rev. John 
McNeil? 

In the first place he has a strong, vig- 
orous organization. He is a live man, 
and every word he utters is imbued 
with a sentiment of warmth and ardor 
which is magnetic and soul-inspiring. 
It will be noticed that he has a full de- 
gree of the vital temperament. The 
broad and full chest, the rotundity of 
the features, and the sparkle of the eye, 
which comes from the intensity of both 


been a very great pleasure to him, and 
he must be quick in forming his judg- 
ment relative to character and disposi- 
tion. He believes that “ Honesty is 
like seven per cent. interest, and beats 
all kinds of speckerlashuns in the long 
run,” as Josh Billings puts it. 

His creed is that of Thoreau’s, where 
he says: 

“Be resolutely and faithfully what 
you are; be humble in respect to what 
you aspire to be; be sure you give men 
the best of your wares, for they be poor 
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enough, and the gods will help you to 
lay up a better store for the future. 
Man’s noblest gift to man is his sin- 
cerity, for it embraces his integrity 
also.” 

He does not take very kindly to cant, 
to ceremony, or set forms of worship, 
but leaves those things for those who 
hav* a different form of intellect and 
who cannot get to heaven without 
them. His mind is full of sympathy 
for the masses. His utterances are full 
of boldness as well as touching humor. 
He does not believe in sharpening a 
pencil so much that the point will 
break off the minute it touches the 
paper, but at the same time he would 
want a point long enough to do well 
the work it was called upon to accom- 
plish. 

By looking at the development of the 
base of the brain it will be seen that he 
has a resolute mind; one that is full of 
energy, spirit, and enterprise. 

The faculty of Locality is large in 
his case, which gives him an intense de- 
sire to travel, to see the world and the 
people in it. His Language is also a 
strong characteristic, and to a student 
of Phrenology it is noticeably large. 
He quickly warms to a subject that en- 
gages his sympathetical, social, and 
moral sentiments, but he does not regu- 
late his methods according to old- 
fashioned or stereotyped ways. It is 
fortunate we have our “John Mc- 
Neils; ” the world would lose a part of 
its force, its earnestness, and its vitality 
without them. J. A. F. 


—- 


AN EARLY PHRENOLOGIST. 


While the centenary of American 
Phrenology has been celebrated, and 
many workers in that field of science 
have been commemorated, it may be 
both interesting and useful to recall the 
exertions of one who labored in the 
cause of phrenological truth at the be- 
ginning of this reign. 

John Wilson was born in Scotland, 
June 8, 1799, and, being the son of de- 
vout parents, was early trained, both 
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mentally and morally, to the best of 
their abilities. He early showed great 
force of character, a determined will, 
and an ardent thirst after every kind of 
useful knowledge. 

He became a great devourer of books, 
and never desisted in his studies till he 
had mastered Latin, Greek, and He- 
brew, besides acquiring a wide and 
sound knowledge of history and general 
literature. 

He early left Scotland for the wider 
sphere of English life, and took up seri- 
ously the study of Phrenology in its 
highest aspect and its widest develop- 
ment. He lectured in a great many 
towns, large and small, in England and 
Ireland. 

He established himself for some time 
at Cheltenham, and there he issued his 
small but excellent work entitled: 
“Phrenology Consistent with Reason 
and Revelation.” 

“ Another small work was called 
“Christian Phrenology: To Illustrate 
Our Saviour’s Sermon on the Mount by 
Phrenology, and Phrenology by the 
Sermon on the Mount,” pp. 128. It 
went through three or four editions. 

At a later period he resided for some 
years at Brighton, and while there con- 
tributed some articles on Phrenology to 
the local Brighton Gazette. These were 
afterward reprinted under the title of 
“ Phrenology and Its Practical Difficul- 
ties,” March, 1865. 

He also resided for some years at 
Hastings, where he was engaged in 
preparing the voluminous historical, 
Scriptural, geographical, explanatory, 
expository, and general notes for that 
work, “ Mimprissi’s Harmony of the 
Gospels.” He also discovered, as he 
considered, convincing proofs of the 
Hebraic origin of the Gothic nations 
who overthrew Rome. Upon this sub- 
ject he devoted any years of labor, re- 
search, and prolonged investigation. 
He first entered upon the subject when 
in Ireland in 1838, and lectured several 
times. He afterward lectured frequent- 
ly in the great English towns, and wrote 
a great deal upon the subject. 

His best work is “ Our Israelitish Or- 
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igin,” 1840. This went through some 
six editions, the last being dated 1876, 
with a portrait. It was reprinted in 
America. All his writings are well 
worth perusal, such as “ The Mission of 
Elijah,” 1861 and 1881, and a sequel to 
the first called “Title Deeds of the 
Holy Land,” 1871; also his magazine, 
“The Watchman of Ephraim,” 1866- 
1868, and a smaller work, “ The Millen- 
ium,” 1842. During his last years at 
Brighton, he was much engaged in 
teaching and various religious work; 
also in giving instructions in Hebrew, 
and he passed away in that city January 
22, 1870. He was widely known there, 
and deeply respected, and his funeral 
cortége was of a very large and demon- 
strative character. In the local press 
were handsome tributes to his labors, 
his learning, and his loss. 
A. B. Grimaldi, M.A. 


Anyone desiring the above-named 
works should inquire of Fowler & 
Wells Co., or L. N. Fowler & Co. 





FATHER KNEIPP. 


Father Sebastian Kneipp, the genial 
old priest whose water-cure, or grass- 
cure, made him famous, who died at 
Woerishofen, Bavaria, on June 17, in 
the seventy-sixth year of his age, was a 
unique figure in the history of the heal- 
ing art. His fame came from his or- 
iginal method of treating diseased per- 
sons by means, chiefly, of cold water ap- 
plied in a variety of ways. He practiced 
the cure for over a lifetime, although 
it came into general vogue only in the 
last five years. He was born in 1821, 
and after leaving school worked as a 
weaver until the age of twenty-seven, 
when he began to study medicine and 
theology, having long desired to become 
a priest. He was in ill health, and in a 
delirium of fever he rushed. from his 
room and thrust his feet through the ice 
in a pond, and instead of becoming 
worse found he was much better for the 
shock, and so began systematic experi- 
ments along this line. 
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He was admitted to holy orders and 
went to the village of Woerishofen in 
Bavaria, where he earned the love of his 
neighbors and the mountain folk, whom 
he had cured of disease by the cold water 
treatment. His fame was for a long 
time local, but in time it spread all over 
the world, and people came to him for 
treatment in large numbers. The doc- 
tors looked askance at the spectacle of 
a priest making use of the methods only 
ascribed to a charlatan, but he really 
was no charlatan. At last notable per- 
sons began to come to him for treat- 
ment. Emperor Francis Joseph took a 
course of it on two occasions. The 
Archduke Joseph of Austria also under- 
went the cure, and it was an amusing 
sight to see some of the notables of 
Europe walking barefoot in the dewy 
grass in frock coats and white cravats. 
This barefoot walking became the best 
known system introduced by Father 
Kneipp. His belief was that most ill- 
ness was the result of the luxury of 
modern living, and his aim was to im- 
prove the circulation and tone up the 
system. He made use of local bathing 
and applications, together with steam 
baths, which were sometimes medicated 
with herbs. To stimulaté and restore 
the circulation, he ordered the barefoot 
walking and cold douches He always 
made it a point to see his patients him- 
self, and he made no charges for his ser- 
vices. Contributions from relieved pa- 
tients he used for parish work. For a 
long time there were not accommoda- 
tions for the visitors in the village; but 
this has been remedied. In recognition 
of his work, the Pope bestowed on 
Father Kneipp an honorary office, 
which carried with it the title of Mon- 
signor. In 1894 the Monsignor was 
called to Rome to treat the Pontiff, and 
it was announced after some time that, 
by his treatment, the Pope’s health had 
been restored. Kneipp societies have 
been established in most countries of 
the world. The method of treatment 
has made some headway in the United 
States. 

A great deal that stands for a new 
fad is many years old, but provided it 
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is dressed in fashionable (or popular) 
clothes, it is tolerated and believed in 
to the letter. Delicate girls can walk in 
the snow, barefooted, when following 
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was the origin. This is the way that all 
good seed will be scattered until the 
millennium. The good old book says, 
“(Cast thy bread upon the waters and 








FATHER KNEIPP. 


out the “ New Cure System,” and the 
mind works a miracle in its faith and 
trust in the remedies. The great prin- 
ciples laid down in the Health Depart- 
ment of this JouRNAL nearly fifty years 
ago are being indorsed by thousands of 
people to-day who do not know where 


after many days it shall return unto 
thee.” One person plants the seed, an- 
other waters, a third gathers the fruit. 
Let all be willing to scatter the good 
seed and leave the harvest to genera- 
tions yet unborn. 
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THE ESTHETIC FORCE OF AMATIVENESS., 
By B. V. Lar. 


If there is one faculty more difficult 
to explain, more delicate to treat, or 
more pertinent in its practical relations, 
than any other of the established facul- 
ties, we are safein affirming it to be Ama- 
tiveness. In speaking of Phrenology to 
those unfamiliar with the subject, it re- 
quires no small amount of tact and dis- 
cretion to set forth the functions ot 
Amativeness, and to emphasize to the 
careless that it has a value in nature,and 
a definite ethical bearing on character. 
There are some people who say, “ Ama- 
tiveness—what’s that?” A brief but 
careful answer is best for this question. 
Then follows almost invariably, “ Have 
I got it?” “ Well, yes, you have,” re- 
turns the oracle. Whereupon, the curi- 
ous one looks dubious or dissatisfied, 
and the conscientious student hastens 
to explain a probable balance of the fac- 
ulty when influenced by other and vari- 
ous factors in the personal constituency, 
test there result from his little mission- 
ary efforts any tinge of wounded self- 
esteem, resentment, or scepticism of the 
beloved science. Sometimes it needs 
quite an exhaustive explanation to de- 
monstrate that it is no discredit to pos- 
sess such a faculty—in fact, a great deal 
of ingenuity to show how it can exist 
without making the owner a brute or a 
roué. The whole ground has to be gone 
over as to how a healthy manifestation 
of the faculty contributes to the genera! 
scope of life and character, how it gives 
tone to the physique, and how its lack 
defrauds the person of that energetic 
spirit which tells to advantage in the 
promiscuous situations of life. 

A truth we cannot reiterate too fore- 
ibly is this—that human nature holds 
nothing to be evil per se. There is ab- 
solutely no faculty a man may possess 
which in itself is not a power for right- 
eousness, but the test of utility is found 
in the combination of character ingre- 
dients—the harmonious or inharmoni- 
ous adjustment of each faculty with all 


others. So the faculty of Amativeness 
must be analyzed in its relative strength 
or activity as one of the natural forces 
requiring wise and deliberate treatment. 

The Creater of the Universe evi- 
dently made the power of reason trustee 
of all other instincts and possibilities in 
inan’s life—the poet who wrote the line 


** Reason over all,” 


was vividly conscious of this spiritual 
law. But through all ages of progres- 
sive civilization the human race has gen- 
erally failed to discover the secret 
springs of true living, and we do not 
wonder at the non-realization of intel- 
lectual supremacy—speaking univer- 
sally—which hal allowed the stronger 
rein to thoughtless passions. So, abuse 
of powers intended to subserve the in- 
tellect, the intellect, to hold only mod- 
erate control in personality, to be only 
the welding link between mind and mat- 
ter, has been the means of developing 
among the narrow but noble thinkers a 
sense of unfitness in such powers for the 
higher manhood or womanhood. No 
graver mistake could be made. Cer- 
tainly, we can but concede that no 
human tendency operates more widely 
in the distribution of misery, evil, or deg- 
radation among the species, than the 
unbridled amative faculty. This fact 
noted by innocence or purity very easily 
adds to its original idea, a horror of that 
element in life, and the first sensation in 
considering such a power is often one 
of revulsion, while the mind’s impulsive 
thought is a great overmastering desire 
to strike out forever the chances for its 
development in the sons of men. This 
stage of disgust and fear, though passed 
by every moral being, is simply foolish 
and futile—how foolish, only deeper re- 
flection can reveal—how futile, only 
Nature herself can show in those rec- 
ords of lost souls who, all down 
through the ages, have fought in the 
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terrible conflict between the ideal and 
the practical. 

The tragic results that follow thick 
and fast down the columns of Time 
teach their lesson. Physical laws are 
immutable, irresistible, exacting. To 
wipe them out is impossible. This truth 
is supreme, and the secret of Life, the 
key to all its mysteries, lies in the find- 
ing of our spiritual relationship to the 
forces about us. In opposing Nature, 
we suffer—in learning her laws and the 
true manner of applying them in all our 
conduct, we gain the wisdom that en- 
dows with happiness. 

Now, there is in human nature every 
potentiality for the highest good. Nor 
least among the aggregation is Ama- 
tiveness. Indeed, we may say, as man 
has reaped so largely the wretchedness 
of life from the misunderstanding and 
abuse of this faculty, it remains for him 
in the future generality of lives to 
gather all the sweetness and gracious- 
ness of humanity from its correct ap- 
preciation and application. The fac- 
ulty alone has nothing of pollution, nor 
taint of baseness. ‘To know its creative 
function in nature gives a right senti- 
ment relative to its use. As we say, 
“ Forewarned is forearmed ” ; when we 
have weighed our hypotheses on both 
sides of the scale, then we are prepared 
to make accurate discriminations about 
the proper cultivation of the faculty. 

Amativeness is a means to an impor- 
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tant end—the propagation of the spe- 
cies—-and its prominence in natural life, 
its impulsive predominance over the 
higher sentiments, is teadily under- 
stood. Emerson says, “For perform- 
ance Nature has no mercy, and sacrifices 
the performer to get it done. 

The preservation of the species was a 
point of such necessity, that Nature has 
secured it at all hazards by immensely 
overloading the passion, at the risk of 
perpetual crime and disorder.” 

But having secured her ends in the 
direction of physical laws, Nature has 
also thrown about mankind every aid. 
every inducement to broaden out the 
here material condition which she chose 
as a basis of all development. She has 
given him a scale truly and minutely 
marked for measuring his power, and 
adapting it to all crises. The “risk” 
that Nature takes is abundantly coun- 
terbalanced by the force of aspiring in- 
telligence. Amativeness may be pri- 
marily instinctive initsintrinsic quality, 
but nevertheless, associated with firm 
mental and moral characteristics in a 
fine organization, and dominated by a 
lofty spirtual sense, it becomes forceful 
in the bias it creates toward the forma- 
tion of a beautiful, efficient and right- 
eous life. That it should ever be al- 
lowed in the human race an unregu- 
lated sway, was never ordained. Rather 
it needs the most scrupulous curbing. 


(To be continued.) 


A SNAP SHOT AT THE TENNESSEE EXPOSITION. 


The Tennessee Exposition at Nash- 
ville, now in progress and fast drawing 
to a successful close, celebrates the one 
hundredth anniversary of the admis- 
sion of that State into the Union; and 
in presenting exhibits to display the 
history and advancement of the State 
in agriculture, commerce, education, 
literature, and art, has made for herself 
a worthy and memorable monument. 

It is creditable to the highest civili- 
zation of the age to thus express grati- 
tude to the founders of the Common- 


wealth, and to manifest a genuinely 
patriotic spirit; and, as Tennessee is 
the first State in the Union to celebrate 
the one hundredth anniversary of her 
statehood, the event concerns all Amer- 
icans alike. 

The officers of the Exposition have 
spared no labor and expense in beauti- 
fying the grounds, and, as the buildings 
are white, the general effect is similar 
to that produced by the World’s Fair 
at Chicago. The Woman’s Building is 
both beautiful and historic, being a par- 
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tial counterpart of the “ Hermitage,” 
the home of President Andrew Jack- 
son, which is near Nashville, and one of 
the points of interest sought by visi- 
tors. Mrs. Sara Ward-Conley, the ar- 
chitect of this building, took the “ Her- 
mitage,” with its Colonial style of ar- 
chitecture, as a model, and beautified it 
by the addition of Greek details. 

The Fine Arts Building deserves 
mention, it being an exact representa- 
tion of the Parthenon at Athens; while, 
spanning an arm of the lake in front of 
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many comfortable-looking residences, 
and the Vanderbilt University, which 
is quite near the Fair Grounds, was very 
enjoyable. We had occasional glimpses 
of rows of lights in the distance through 
the trees and over housetops, but sud- 
denly, as the car made a turn, a maze 
of light greeted us. Against the dark 
blue of the evening sky, the graceful 
outlines of the white buildings were re- 
vealed by myriads of electric lights, 
while the dome of the Building of Com- 
merce was a blaze of golden glory. 





it, is a bridge, which is a true reproduc- 
tion of the Rialto at Venice. 

As at the Atlanta Exposition of *95, 
the negro race is well represented by its 
building and exhibits, which show the 
progress these people have made from 
the old plantation days to the present 
time. 

It is in the evening, however, that 
the true glory and beauty of the Expo- 
sition dawns upon one, for then that 
mighty wizard, Electricity, takes the 
wand in his hand and converts the 
grounds into a veritable fairyland. 

Our ride from the city in an open car, 
filled with merry pleasure-seekers, past 


As we entered the gate, we were 
greeted by strains of music, and, follow- 
ing in that direction, we came upon the 
lake, reflecting on its quiet surface the 
red, blue, yellow, and white lights of 
the Rialto, while at intervals graceful 


_ gondolas glided noiselessly from _be- 


neath it, bringing to the traveller pleas- 
ant memories of the Grand Canal and 
Venice, and to the others a foretaste of 
future enjoyment. We found a seat 
where we could feast our eyes on this 
lovely scene and drink in the music as 
well, and gave ourselves up to the en- 
joyment of the hour. This rest was 
particularly refreshing after our hot 
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and dusty journey, and, as we sat fac- 
ing the principal promenade, we had 
ample opportunity to study the people 
who sauntered by in the leisurely 
easy-going way characteristic of South- 
erners, and which is infectious, influ- 
encing even the hustling, driving tour- 
ist from the North, although each one 
unconsciously displayed the character 
peculiar to himself—the stately South- 
ern gentleman, generously courteous; 
the cadet, with firm step and erect 
shoulders; groups of graceful South- 
ern girls, with low, musical voices, al- 
ways in light apparel; self-absorbed 
couples, he holding his companion’s 
wrap with the tender solicitude so dear 
to the feminine heart, whether real or 
affected for the occasion, a deception 
which comes easy and natural to the 
Southern cavalier; the nervous “ down 
East ” school-teacher, visiting relatives 
in the South, with spectacles and nose 
in the air, her sharp, clear-cut enuncia- 
tion intensified by the drawling, care- 
less speech of her Southern cousin; the 
portly, self-satisfied German, puffing 
his cigar, accepting the comforts of the 
situation as if they were specially for 
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him, but always keenly appreciative of 
the music; the shambling negro, out at 
the elbows and down at the heels, and 
the flashily dressed “ coon,” with cane 
and diamond stud—all lending interest 
to the scene. 

Unfortunately, our time was limited, 
as we expected to leave for Washington 
the same night, and about nine o’clock, 
as we arose to take a farewell view of 
the grounds and a stroll through Van- 
ity Fair, with its foreign villages, queer 
people, theatrical performances, re- 
markable dances, ete., the band struck 
up “ Dixie,” as an encore, and in a mo- 
ment the air was filled with hurrahs 
and vigorous applause from the de- 
lighted and enthusiastic multitude, 
showing a keen appreciation of this old 
melody so dear to the Southern heart. 

An hour later I was comfortably set- 
tled in a Pullman sleeper, bound for 
the North, and as I drew down the cur- 
tain for the night, I cast a last look in 
the direction of the Fair Grounds, from 
which the far-reaching rays of a search- 
light greeted me, and seemed to wish 
me pleasant dreams and a safe journey. 

A. P. K. 





PHYSIOGNOMY. 


CHINS AND THE MAN. 
DOES YOUR JAW GIVE YOU AWAY BEFORE 
YOU SPEAK ? 


Protruding chins characterize men and 
women of the get-there type. Successful 
people usually carry their chins thrust 
forward, with compressed lips. This 
chin, if heavy, with broad rami and swell- 
ing masseters, indicates fighting blood. 

A retreating chin shows lack of force, 
mentally, morally, and physically; usu- 
ally of the yielding sort; soon discour- 
aged; desires protection; small execu- 
tive force. The development of other fac- 
ulties often makes up for this defect. 

A small, well-rounded chin, with mo- 
bile and red cushion of flesh upon it, in- 
dicates a pleasure-loving owner; if dim- 
pled, all the more so, for dimpled chins 
belong to coquettes. People with dim- 
ples love to be petted and loved; like ad- 
miration and praise; generally fickle. 
Usually this chin is healthy, recuperative, 
and long-lived. 

Broad chins signify nobleness and large 
dignity, unless vertically thin, when, if 


with it there be thin lips of bloodless 
kind, you find cruelty. 

Square chins with little flesh denote 
firmness and executive ability. These 
make good haters. 

Drunkards usually have a circular line 
about their chins. 
Slovens have 

chins. 

Long, thin chins are poetical, unstable, 
and delicate in constitution. Such people 
are subject to bowel derangements. If 
thin through the angles of the mouth, 
too, they are prone to tuberculosis; gen- 
erally short-lived. 

Medium chins with a suggestive bifur- 
cation in the centre, with small mounds 
of flesh on either side, characterize gen- 
erosity, impulsiveness, cheery natures. 
The same sized chins, with a dab of flesh 
just under the centre of the lower lip, 
indicate meanness, selfishness, brutality. 

N. B.—No one feature can be taken in 
judging character. Often development of 
other faculties of mind or feature entire- 
ly governs. In each case take the “ total- 
ity of indications” before judging.—St. 
Louis Clinique. 


wrinkles about their 
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THE HEALING ART IN THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


By Susanna W. Dopps, M.D. 


Since the ushering in of the nine- 
teenth century, there have been many 
departures from the orthodox way of 
treating the sick. Any changes that 
were made before, involved no impor- 
tant principle in the true healing art. 
Whatever the particular school might 
be which was in favor, the practice, in 
one respect at least, was the same; the 
remedies prescribed were drug poisons. 
The masses had faith in these so-called 
remedies; the physicians also believed 
in them. 

But the light had begun to shine, 
and a new order of things was at hand. 
The people had tired of heavy dosing, 
and something better was called for. 
The ruinous effects of mercury and an- 
timony on the constitution had shaken 
confidence in the common practice. 
Even the strict followers of Paracelsus 
began to waver a little; and those in 
the outside ranks were ready to break 
over entirely. There was a spirit of re- 
bellion in the air, and it was about to 
materialize into something more tan- 
gible. 

In Germany, that land of original 
thinkers, the first great schism made 
its appearance. Hahnemann was the 
leader of the new school. If much 
drugging was destructive to vitality, 
might there not be some undiscovered 
potency in medicines that were highly 
diluted? Here was a new thought—a 
grand step in the right direction, and 
it had many advantages. To a people 
wedded to the idea that nature had 
provided remedies for diseases, the new 
doctrine addressed itself favorably. 
They were not asked to renounce their 
belief that medicines cured; they were 


simply called upon to witness the mag- 
nificent results that followed the giv- 
ing of very small doses, and homeop- 
othy flourished. 

On the heels of this reform came an- 
other, and the school of eclectics took 
its rise. They, too, believed in rather 
moderate dosing, coupled with rare dis- 
crimination as to the medicines that 
should be employed in a given disease. 
This school also had its followers, and 
they continue to multiply. Not only 
so, they can in practice challenge com- 
parison with the most orthodox of the 
regulars; their success has been equally 
good. 

These changes took place in the first 
quarter of the present century, and, the 
bars being down, other innovations now 
crowded to the front. Hydropathy was 
making many converts, both in Ger- 
many and elsewhere. So well known, 
indeed, is the history of this reform, 
that it need not be repeated here. It 
must never be forgotten, however, that 
it paved the way for another, which has 
proved to be not simply a reform, but a 
revolution in the practice of medicine, 
or, rather, the science of healing. 

The period in which we live is pro- 
gressive. It is also aggressive, and no- 
where is this more distinctly shown 
than in the theory and practice of the 
healing art. Ideas hitherto unheard of 
are advanced with a confidence that de- 
fies opposition. They are thrust upon 
us unannounced. No institution is so 
venerable with age that the principles 
it advocates may not be questioned. In 
medicine, practices that were fully in- 
dorsed a few years ago are now as thor- 
oughly condemned. The lancet, for- 
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merly so much relied upon, is seldom 
resorted to at present, and mercury, an- 
other “sheet anchor,” is administered 
more sparingly and in fewer diseases. 

In treating the sick, it is really mar- 
vellous the innovations that have been 
made during the last fifty years. After 
homeopathy, eclecticism, and hydrop- 
athy, there have come to us a multitude 
of “isms” in the art curative, all en- 
thusiastically supported and defended. 
Have the people become credulous? 
Unthinking? Rather, they are begin- 
ning to reflect. They feel the need of 
something else. The people are turn- 
ing away from drugs; they have taken 
medicines month after month and year 
after year, only to see their ailments 
constantly increasing. ‘They are trying 
to discover a better way, and the fertil- 
ity of thought which has been brought 
to bear upon the subject ought to en- 
able them to find it. 

Let us see what we have in the 
newer methods. Electricity is an 
agent much employed, and in skilful 
hands it brings good results. Motor- 
pathy—Swedish movements, massage, 
mechanical vibrations, and rubbings— 
these have a therapeutic value that is 
unquestioned. The “rest cure” has 
been successfully practised, and it is a 
thousand times better than drug medi- 
cines. The nutritive cure, the milk 
cure, the whey cure, the grape cure, etc. 
—each of these is recommended. The 
mind cure, the faith cure, Christian sci- 
ence, animal magnetism—all receive 
patronage. Hypnotism, which is now 
on trial, has its ardent friends. Theos- 
ophy claims.a host of followers; so does 
metaphysical science, as it is called. 
Then there is the Ralston Club, with its 
health teachings. We have also the fol- 
lowers of Dewey, who eat no breakfasts, 
not to mention the esoteric philoso- 
phers, the modern astrologists, and 
those who believe in the “ expectant ” 
plan, in which the individual relies 
solely upon nature, unassisted by other 
agents or forces. 

Father Kneipp has many disciples, 
and Louis Kuhne is much admired. 
The practice of osteopathy, though re- 
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cent, is making commendable headway. 
Nor can it be doubted that still other 
agents and influences, all of them cura- 
tive, will be pressed into service in the 
near future. 

Now, what is the meaning of all this? 
Has the world gone mad? Not at all. 
It is only just coming to its senses. It 
has started out in a new direction. The 
people are beginning to renounce the 
worthless, the injurious, and to put in 
its place something that will aid Nat- 
ure, not antagonize her. The proof of 
this statement has just been given. It 
is a significant fact that the newer 
methods all discourage the use of 
drugs; they teach the people to rely 
more upon the vis medicatrix nature. 

Nevertheless, these methods are, each 
and every one of them, fragmentary; 
they do not embrace the whole. To 
have a true healing art, we must unite 
in one complete system all the agents 
and influences that have a therapeutic 
value. The art curative, as expressed 
in the healing appliances of the age, 
lacks unity; it is analytical. There is 
need of an organizing force which shall 
combine in one harmonious whole all 
that is life-giving, health-producing 
everything that co-operates with nature 
in the healing process. 

This is what is now being done in the 
rise and progress of hygeio-therapy— 
the nature cure, as it is called in Ger- 
many. It is Nature’s materia medica. 
She is the true physician, and hygiene 
is her handmaid. Nature has not pro- 
vided “ remedies ” for diseases; she im- 
poses penalties, which make us better 
acquainted with her laws. 

(To be continued.) 





=e 
HEREDITY. 
By D. H. Cuase. 





“ And God said: Let us make man in 
our image after our likeness and let him 
have dominion over all the earth.” 
Achieving this dominion must have 
been a slow process at first, for the 
properties and laws and phenomena of 
matter and nature had all to be learned 
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by patient experiment and study, and 
handed down, not by writing (not yet 
invented), but orally. To get knowl- 
edge of foods and poisons only, must 
have required long and hazardous ex- 
periment. Proper knowledge and care 
of his body, its protection from acci- 
dent, disease, fierce animals, and cli- 
matic changes were no trifling achieve- 
ments. What an infinite amount of 
suffering and death was needful to de- 
velop medicine and surgery! What 
costly experiments to establish govern- 
ments, commerce, arts! And we to-day 
are the rich heirs of the results of all 
this untold sacrifice. Our progress in 
this nineteenth century has been as- 
tounding. Nature’s great forces are 
caught, tamed, harnessed, and com- 
pelled to do more work than can the 
muscles of the whole human race. 
Winds, tides, currents, cascades, steam, 
and electricity (unwearied, uncom- 
plaining) do our drudgery, speed our 
commerce, are our swift carriers. Those 
of us who were born in the early part 
of this century have lived to see the 
old régime pass away and are living in 
a new world. The prospect of man’s 
complete dominion over this earth is 
most cheering. 


STIRPICULTURE. 


is to me a most interesting topic. Glad- 
ly would I write something to do good 
when I am sleeping in yon cemetery. 
Man is the most complex, skilled 
piece of mechanism on earth. His 
brain has invented and runs all the 
machinery of civilization. Has man 
yet attained a competent knowledge of 
and dominion over himself? Very far 
from it; yet these are of more value to 
our future progress than all else. To 
build a locomotive we must have skilled 
mechanics; to run it, a competent en- 
gineer is indispensable. Incompetence 
in building or running means disaster. 
Now ponder the ignorance and incom- 
petence that create, educate, and engi- 
neer human beings! The lowest, vilest 
are permitted to multiply like rabbits. 
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Under the laws of heredity a class of 
criminals is supplied, to be a heavy tax 
on the peace, safety, energy, and prop- 
erty of the rest. leeble, diseased men 
and women too often raise children who 
may justly curse the day of their birth. 

Can there be a nobler earthly ambi- 
tion than the development of healthy, 
sturdy, intelligent, honest, energetic, 
happy citizens, useful to society, conse- 
crated to God? The results of stirpi- 
culture on domestic animals are most 
encouraging. Take the horse. What 
speed, strength, beauty of form and 
color have been attained! A, single 
horse has been sold for nearly or quite 
a quarter of a million dollars. Great 
gain has come from improved breeds of 
cows, sheep, dogs, and poultry. Think 
of $1,500 for a dog! And all these re- 
sults for the sake of pecuniary gain. 
The organ of Acquisitiveness is quite a 
brain-dynamo and does “a pile of 
work ” in this world; but suppose we 
unite the forces of the religious facul- 
ties with benevolence, conscience, child- 
love, and intellect on human stirpicult- 
ure, what glorious results may we not 
attain! We honor the old Greeks to 
this hour for their success in this line. 
Be it our ambition to surpass them as 
much in this as in other lines of our 
civilization. 

The education of a child begins long 
before he is born. Even “the sins of 
the fathers are visited on the child unto 
the third and fourth generations.” So 
are their virtues, by the laws of hered- 
ity. I believe the Egyptian bondage 
and toil of the Hebrews during four 
hundred years have been factors in the 
Jewish constitution ever since. The 
character of the New Englander of to- 
day has not outgrown the stamp of 
their Pilgrim Fathers. How a few self- 
indulgent generations could degrade 
them! 

To all young people a knowledge of 
the laws of heredity is all-important. 
It is possible that a diligent young stu- 
dent in mathematics may give every 
child talent and love for that science. 
The same is true of music and any 
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other pursuit. Indulgence of appetite 
and passion curses offspring; self-con- 
trol blesses them. Wise investments in 
heredity pay royal dividends. 


THE PURPOSES OF HAIRS. 
By Josern Parrort. 





The poet Pope in a poem of great 
beauty speaks of the manifestations of 
the Creator being: 


“As full, as perfect, in a hair, as heart.” 


This seems almost like prophetic in- 
sight, for, when he wrote, science as yet 
had acquired but little knowledge of 
hair; its complex organism was un- 
known. In a previous paper, our at- 
tention was occupied with the structure 
and organism of hairs, and certain 
popular fallacies were discussed respect- 
ing them, in the hope that they will 
eventually be discarded. 

In this age of the practical applica- 
tion of the arts and sciences to purposes 
of commerce and civilization, when the- 
ories are esteemed valueless unless sub- 
stantiated by proofs, we are met at the 
threshold of every investigation with 
the question, “ What is its use?” So 
with our subject, we ask, What are the 
purposes of hairs? what their province 
in the animal economy? 

In the early periods of our planet’s 
history, huge animals of frightful ap- 
pearance, protected by defensive cov- 
erings of powerful overlapping plates 
or formidable spines, struggled for su- 
premacy against equally terrible mon- 
sters, whose degenerate living represen- 
tatives may be found in the turtle, ar- 
madillo, ete. In due course the creat- 
ures bearing protective plates and de- 
fensive spines were superseded by oth- 
ers having a covering of hairs, as in the 
now extinct mammoth and woolly ox. 
This condition was gradually extended 
to the ever improving and more elegant 
species of animals, who needed protec- 
tion against the lowering temperature 
of the earth’s crust rather than the for- 
midable teeth of the gradually disap- 
pearing earlier animals. 
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One manifest purpose of the hairs is 
to protect the head and body against 
the detrimental effects of sudden chills, 
by retaining a halo of warm air in the 
folds of this non-conducting tissue. 

Many mammals have a longer hairy 
coat in winter, which is shed as summer 
comes on. The value of the winter 
growth for conserving warmth in the 
body during the rigorous season is 
great. 

The purpose of the beard in man is 
evidently to keep an atmosphere of 
a higher temperature around the res- 
piratory organs, that both by filtering 
the air from dust, and elevating the 
temperature, it may be more fitted for 
the sensitive lungs. Shaving off the 
beard frustrates this intention, and is 
certainly an important factor in the in- 
crease of bronchial and lung affections. 
Woman being essentially “the keeper 
at home,” is not in need of it at pres- 
ent, whatever “the new woman” may 
develop into. 

When we consider that the brain 
is the central telegraph station from 
whence proceed all the sensations and 
motions of the human body, and that 
its proper action depends on being kept 
at an equable temperature, it will be 
easy to perceive the importance of the 
hair, which surmounts the whole, as a 
preservative against the congealing ef- 
fects of cold and the feverish influences 
of external heat. 

One leading cerebral physician an- 
nounces as a cause of increase in neural- 
gic affections, the discontinuance of the 
nightcap, such as our grandparents 
wore; that, as the action of the heart 
is slower during sleep, the extremities 
are less vitalized, and, while we protect 
the trunk and limbs by ample folds of 
bedclothes, the unprotected head is 
“left out in the cold,” one result being 
an increase of catarrhal and neurotic 
diseases. 

This idea also applies to a bald head. 
One cause of paralysis, and to which 
baldness exposes a man, is the sudden 
change of temperature acting detri- 
mentally on the convolutions of the 
brain, causing rupture of a capillary, 
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suceeded by a slight extravasation of 
blood, then the distressing conditions 
which accompany baldness. 

The Greek tragedian Adschylus (B.c. 
456) is said to have fallen a victim 
through his hairlessness. The histo- 
rian says that while walking in his gar- 
den at Gela, an eagle poised in the 
heaven above him, with a large tortoise 
in her claws, and mistaking his bald 
head for a stone, let fall the tortoise, 
smashing the shell of the tortoise, and 
the skull of the scholar at the same 
time. A good head of hair, or a wig, 
might have averted this catastrophe. 

The many sorrows and miseries due 
to baldness are seldom taken into con- 
sideration until the hair is lost. The 
increase of baldness and malassimila- 
tion have been concurrent with the in- 
crease of civilization, the human spe- 
cies seeming the subject of new diseases 
and new development of old ones. It 
may be that the more frequent open- 
air exercise of our progenitors and the 
absence of the mental worry which af- 
flicts this generation, kept the skin 
more healthy, permitting the better de- 
velopment of hair, and, until we are 
readjusted to our environment, and ac- 
quire more intimate acquaintance with 
the needs of the skin, and act on the in- 
formation gained, baldness and the con- 
sequent undesirable accompaniments is 
likely to increase in due proportion. 

The greater beauty and luxurious- 
ness of our furniture, fittings, and 
clothing have created a natural aver- 
sion to “a greasy head,” and, as the 
skin of the head is, by constant ablu- 
tions, deprived of its natural oil, while 
but few supplement nature in her ef- 
forts to maintain the balance by the use 
of proper pomades, etc., the skin be- 
comes more receptive to dermatophytic 
and other parasites, and there is a dim- 
inution in the texture and quantity of 
hair. 

A good head of hair, and the health 
of the skin, should be of more impor- 
tance than bonnets, hats, and antima- 
cassars, for, instead of mankind adapt- 
ing themselves to the fashion of the 
hour in these things, it would be wiser 
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to make them subservient, and cause 
them to fulfil the requirements of util- 
ity and adornment without detracting 
from convenience and health. 

One of the important purposes of 
hairs is defeated by the close “ crop- 
ping ” of the hair, as at present worn 
by males. Children who are subjected 
to this, and the constant washing of the 
head, will reap an abundant and sor- 
rowful harvest in an increase of neural- 
gic conditions. Earache, croup, bron- 
chitis, etc., frequently accompany the 
continuous washing of the head, and 
are often cured by permitting the hair 
to be long, and a suspension of these 
watery hostilities. 

The head can be kept clean, and the 
skin in an admirable state of activity 
by the use of suitable pomade and 
brushing. 

One purpose of the hairs of the head 
may be to protect the head against ac- 
cidents, just as the cellular bone of the 
skull is intended to distribute the force 
of a blow. 

This seems to have been one of the 
original purposes of the hairy plume 
worn upon warriors’ helmets, of which 
Homer gives a beautiful account. When 
Hector came back into the city of Troy 
to seek the ease-loving Paris, who 
ought to have been in the ranks, he met 
Andromache, his wife, bearing in her 
arms their loved little one, who cried 
when his helmeted and plumed father 
held out his arms to receive him. Hec- 
tor laughingly removed his headgear, 
and laid it down, the first time the 
plume had touched the ground. 

This phase of the protective pur- 
poses of hair in defending the underly- 
ing tissues has been recently utilized 
in the construction of ships of war. 
Tons of hair have been packed between 
the plates of a certain part of war ves- 
sels, the elasticity of hair proving a 
most effective backing to metal. 

Another possible purpose is suggest- 
ed by a medical friend. When a hair is 
originally formed, and pushed out of 
the skin, it has an exquisitely fine point 
of about one three-thousandths of an 
inch in diameter. If this point is cut 
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off it is never reproduced, for the 
growth of hair does not take place at 
the end of hair farthest from the body, 
as in plants, but deep down in the fol- 
licles new cells are added, pushing out 
the older ones, so that the end of a cut 
hair is like an uncut cedar pencil. The 
points of hairs can generally be seen to 
advantage on the eyebrows and eye- 
lashes, as very few persons, under the 
fallacious pretext of making them 
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grow, ever submit them to the scis- 
sors. 

We know that electricity is attracted 
by a point, and this knowledge has 
helped to determine the exact size of 
the point of various thorns, and it is 
quite possible that these uncut points 
of hair have an attractive power on elec- 
tric and other forces by which we are 
surrounded. The “ point” is interest- 
ing and worthy of farther investigation. 





HEALTH “ DON’TS.” 


Don’t neglect your house-drains, nor 
the drainage about your house. The first 
condition of family health is a dry and 
sweet atmosphere. With dry walls, a dry 
cellar, and drains that carry off refuse 
without letting in foul gases, half the 
battle for good health is won. 

Don’t let your wells or springs be in- 
fected by drainage, or from other causes. 
Pure drinking-water is indispensable for 
health at home, or anywhere. 

Don’t keep the sun out of your living 
and sleeping-rooms. Sunlight is abso- 
lutely necessary for a right condition of 
the atmosphere that we breathe, and for 
our bodily well-being. 

Don’t sleep in the same flannels that 
you wear during the day. 

Don’t wear thin socks or light-soled 
shoes in cold or wet weather. 

Don’t catch cold. Catching cold is 
much more preventable than is generally 
supposed. A person in good physical con- 
dition is not liable to colds, and will not 
fall victim to them unless he is grossly 
careless. Keep the feet warm and dry, 
the head cool, the bowels and chest well 
protected; avoid exposure with an empty 
stomach; take care not to cool off too 
rapidly when heated; keep out of 
draughts; wear flannels; and with the 
exercise of a little common sense in vari- 
ous emergencies, colds will be rare. If 
colds were a penal offence, we should 
soon find a way to prevent them. 

Don’t neglect personal cleanliness, but 
use the bath with moderation and in ac- 
cordance with your general health. The 
daily cold bath is right enough with the 
rugged, but it is a great tax upon the vi- 
tality of persons not in the best health, 
and should be abandoned if the results 
are not found to be favorable, and tepid 
water used instead. Each man in these 
things should be a judge for himself; 
that which is excellent for one is often 
hurtful for another. 

Don’t have much confidence in the cu- 


rative nature of drugs. Remember that 
Dr. Good-Habits, Dr. Diet, and Dr. Exer- 
cise are the best doctors in the world. 


—_——_¢—__——____—. 
MODERN DIETETICS. 


We used to have old-fashioned things, 
like hominy and greens, 

We used to have just common soup, made 
out of pork and beans; 

But now it’s bouillon, consommé, and 
things made from a book, 

And Pot au Feu and Julienne since my 
daughter’s learned to cook. 


We used to have a piece of beef—just or- 
dinary meat, 

And pickled pig’s-feet, spare ribs, too, 
and other things to eat; 

While now it’s fillet with ragout, and leg 
of mutton braised, 

And macaroni au gratin, and sheep’s head 
Hollandaised ; 

Escallops a la Versailles—a la this and a la 
that— 

And sweetbread a la Dieppaise, it’s enough 
to kill a cat! 

But while I suffer deeply, I invariably 
look 

As if I were delighted, ’cause my daugh- 
ter’s learned to cook. 


We have a lot of salad things, with dress- 
ing mayonnaise; 

In place of oysters, Blue Points, fricaseed 
a dozen ways, 

And orange Roley Poley, float, and peach 
meringue, alas— 

Enough to wreck a stomach that is made 
of plated brass! 

The good old things have passed away, in 
silent, sad retreat; 

We’ve lots of highfalutin’ things, but 
nothing much to eat. 

And while I never say a word, and always 
pleasant look, 

I have had sore dispepsy since my daugh- 
ter’s learned to cook. 

—Southwestern Medical Record. 
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‘* The best mother is she who studies the peculiar character of each child and acts with well- 
instructed judgment upon the knowledge so obtained.” 


CHILDREN PRECIOUS AND PROMISING. 


By Netson Sizer. 


Figs. 399 and 400.—William Harold 
Knight.—This boy hails from Sparta, 
Ill., and will have the affection and the 
patriotism of the sons of old Sparta, 
but he will be a good deal smoother in 


niceties and exactitudes of study, we 
would hardly know where to’ look for 
one who would do it. The head is well 
balanced in itself, although it may be 
too large for the body. It is a hand- 





FIGs, 399, 400.—WM. HAROLD KNIGHT, 


his methods and manners than the an- 
cients were. 

His head measures twenty and a half 
inches in circumference, and twelve and 
a half inches from the opening of one 
ear to that of the other over the top of 
the head, which, for a child of his alti- 
tude and age, is large. The quality of 
his organization is exceedingly fine, and 
if he does not make a scholar in the 





AGED FOUR YEARS, THREE MONTHS, 


somely formed head. If we look at the 
side-view, we see length from the open- 
ing of the ear backward. The social 
region is very full, and hence he is fond 
of pets and loves his friends. The 
crown of his head is amply developed, 
showing dignity, stability, prudence, 
and ambition, as well as a good share of 
energy and earnestness. He also shows 
a large development of Benevolence 
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and fair Veneration. The front-head 
is long enough and large enough to 
make him a good scholar and a good 
mechanic, but the crown and back part 
of the head are the portions which are 
the most influential. He has a well-bal- 
anced character and a good deal of it. 
His dark eyes and hair show that he 
leans toward the motive temperament 
in complexion, but his type of develop- 
ment is mainly mental. He is quick as 
a flash, intense in his feelings, loves and 
hates heartily, admires and approves 
earnestly, is one of the best of friends, 
and is full of mental, artistic, and social 
enthusiasm. As a scholar, if he can 
have health, he will clean up the school 
curriculum as a lawn-mower does the 
grass. 


Fig. 401.—Herbert H. Kalliwoda.— 
This boy is a healthy, sturdy, and 
strong specimen. He stands three feet 
six and three-quarters inches high, 
weighs forty-four pounds, and his head 
measures twenty and _ three-eighths 
inches in circumference and fourteen 
and one-eighth inches from the open- 
ing of one ear to that of the other over 
the top of the head. 

His head appears, by the measure- 
ments, to be rather high, but the way 
it is built makes it seem as if it did not 
reach up as much as many heads do, 
and this squareness is perhaps owing to 
the building out of the upper corner of 
the forehead and side-head; some heads 
are more oval. He will work hard for 
the very fun of it, just as he plays hard. 
He will make his way in the world if he 
has a fair chance. He will grapple with 
difficulty and master it. He has a 
strong temper when it is aroused, and 
boys of his size and age are not likely 
to be his master. He has the real grit, 
and he knows what he wants. He has 
sound sense. He may not be brilliant 
in the collection and collation and re- 
calling of facts, but he will understand 
the principles involved, and will appre- 
ciate the why and the wherefore of mat- 
ters. He will be a good mechanic, and 
if he works in that line he will be a neat, 
ornamental workman, but he will want 
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to build something as large as a church, 
at. least a dwelling-house. He is cau- 
tious enough to be prudent, but he is 
not afraid of trifles or calculated to 
dodge difficulties. 








FIG. 401.—HERBERT H. KALLIWODA, AGED 
FIVE YEARS, FOUR MONTHS, OF LOS AN- 
GELES, CAL. 


——_e—____—_- 


VI.—HOW BLIND CHILDREN SEE. 


‘©THE COOKING-CLASS.” 
By C. W. Howe. 


One department which is always of 
interest to the visitor in the institution 
is the class in home science, which in- 
cludes the study of the principle and 
practice of cooking, as well as all sub- 
jects related to it, such as food prin- 
ciples, sanitary science, plumbing, the 
proper care of the sick, and the real 
science underlying all these various 
divisions, so that while the manual 
work is done well, it may also be done 
intelligently and understandingly. 
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The first steps are taken slowly, and 
as the pupil cannot see how the broom 
must be held to sweep the floor, or the 
knife to pare the potatoes, she must 
place her hands over those of her teach- 
er, and thus be guided to the right 
movement. 

The pupils work in a laboratory, 
fitted with all necessary cooking uten- 
sils and several good-sized gas-stoves. 
These they first examine and learn how 
to light and regulate. Following this 
come a number of lessons in learning 
to make the various measurements that 
would come in connection with this 
work. 

After all these necessary preliminary 
steps have been taken, and the pupil 
knows with what she is to deal, she can 
begin the actual work of cooking, and 
for this the potato proves a very satis- 
factory article. One learns to pare and 
boil and then to mash, and as this vege- 
table admits of a variety of prepara- 
tions it affords material for many typi- 
cal lessons. 

The first paring is apt to be done 
rather awkwardly, but they soon learn 
to do it very nicely, removing every 
particle of the skin from the surface; 
and, as we have so often said of the 
work in other branches, those who 
are totally blind are apt to do the best 
work. 

In due time come the making of bis- 
cuits, bread, cooking of meat, making of 
pies, cakes, cookies, etc., down through 
the list, until every distinct article has 
been represented. 

Practice and theory go hand in hand. 
Pupils learn the theory and put it 
in actual practice, whenever possible. 
They have the entire care of their 
cooking-room; cleaning and replacing 
everything used, sweeping the floor, 
washing the windows, and doing all 
necessary work before leaving the class- 
room. 

While nearly all sighted people know 
that the sense of touch become “ eyes 
to the blind,” still they do not realize 
how much may be distinguished in this 
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way, and how they themselves depend 
on touch in judging things about 
them. 

In cooking, the blind girl must de- 
pend largely upon this sense, for thus 
she judges the right consistency of an 
mixture, and, knowing the Badan, 
length of time with a certain amount 
of heat, she can tell when it is properly 
“ done ” as well as another could, and 
seldom burns either herself or what she 
is cooking. I believe this is the only 
school for the blind where a class in 
home science has thus far been adopted. 

Here we see another field opened for 
the blind girl, which helps her to be 
useful as well as contented at home, and 
thus proves a great benefit to her. For, 
while the blind boy can go out upon the 
street and mingle with others, the girl 
is naturally kept in more closely and 
needs something to do. Not only some- 
thing to do, but something that will be 
useful and practical as well, and not a 
mere occupation of hands and mind. 
She must be independent, for this gives 
her self-respect and power, and raises 
her at the same time in the estimation 
of others. Too long has the feeling that 
“Tam a poor blind man or woman, and 
therefore an object of charity and to be 
pitied,” dominated many of this class 
of people, until, oftentimes, the blind 
lose all ambition, self-respect, and 
pride, and sink back upon their friends 
or public charity, feeling it their just 
due to be pampered and cared for, and, 
while they lose the pleasures and ad- 
vantages of sight, lose also the joy of 
being useful in the world, and the grati- 
fication and conscious pride that might 
be theirs in the fact that against great 
odds they have accomplished what their 
sighted friends accomplish, and may be 
independent, useful citizens. Many of 
them have, and many are, living this, 
and are an inspiration to all who know 
them, with an influence which reaches 
much further than their narrow circle 
of friends, and invites the admiration 
of all, while it raises their kind in the 
eyes of the world. 
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THE AMATEUR PHRENOLOGICAL CLUB. 


(ITS SAYINGS AND DOINGS.) 


By Etstx Cassett SMiru. 


Il. 


HOW THEY HELPED, 


The long winter months waned at 
last, but our interest in Human Science 
had not waned, but rather increased 
with each meeting of the little club, 
which still held to its original member- 
ship. Sweet azure-winged summer soon 
chased from the scene the fleet-footed 
spring, and, as the long heated term 
drew on apace, a few of us, at least, be- 
gan to seriously contemplate a subse- 
quent escape from the crowded, dusty 
city. Yet the consideration of closing 
our classes was a distasteful one to all, 
only to be thought of with regret. 

As an outcome of this it was there- 
fore suggested one evening that we en- 
joy a few weeks’ outing together at some 
pleasurable resort, where we could not 
only recuperate our exhausted vitality, 
but also profit by the opportunity of a 
long study of the drift of human life 
that populates such places. The pro- 
posal, on the face of it, appeared so im- 
practicable that it was received with no 
great degree of enthusiasm, not even 
creating a discussion. Nevertheless, at 
the very next meeting one of our num- 
ber announced that she had a matter of 
moment to bring before the little com- 
pany, and, as the speaker was the recog- 
nized business head of the circle, we 
listened attentively while she read 
aloud a detailed and plausible plan for 
a trip to a well-known resort on the 
Pacific coast. 

Apparently, no item had been for- 
gotten or overlooked by her keen ex- 
ecutiveness. Every necessary expense 
was accurately noted or carefully esti- 
mated, so that she was able to lay be- 
fore us a definite proposition that was 
practicable and approachable. Every- 
one was delighted, and all our attention 
for that week was absorbed in working 
out the scheme. By dint of careful ex- 


ecution and much interchange of help, 
each according to his time and ability, 
for, by having such a clear understand- 
ing of our individual proficiencies and 
deficiencies we had dropped into a way 
of complementing each other, we were 
all of us ready by the 1st of July to take 
the journey. 

We left home on the 3d, and a better 
organized little company could not have 
been easily found. We had chosen our 
appointments by our characteristic 
ability in this way: One young lady 
with a large organ of Time took upon 
herself the careful observance of train 
hours, etc.; another, with good Acquis- 
itiveness, paid special attention to fares, 
tickets, and the like. And so on, 
through the list, each one having some 
labor of love for the comfort of all, 
while Lady Bountiful hovered over us 
all and looked after everything, which 
was precisely her forte. 

The three days’ journey proved a de- 
lightful one, and, thanks to a protect- 
ing Providence and our excellent 
phrenological discipline, we arrived at 
our destination without loss or acci- 
dent, while the first deep breath of 
crisp sea-air was quite enough to chase 
away all fatigue. 

Those haleyon days passed swiftly 
enough. Though we did not fail to in- 
dulge in the resorter’s usual recreations, 
we were, on the whole, a sober, studious 
little company. Nothing adds such an 
intenseness, a seriousness, to one’s nat- 
ure, so tempers one’s spirit and places 
so great a value on life as an under- 
standing of the science of Phrenology. 
One cannot have a good comprehension 
of human science and be frivolous. Un- 
der its influence one awakens to a sense 
of the reality, the earnest of life, and 
along with the joyous wonder at his 
own illimitable powers of development, 
he comes to feel a grave responsibility 
and solicitude, not only for the fruits 
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of his own life, but for that of others 
also. Almost everyone of our number 
had developed thus from a worldly soci- 
ety function into a being of purposeful 
usefulness, with a more or less definite 
aim in life. And, as we rose almost im- 
perceptibly above the plane of mental- 
ity on which our associates lived and 
moved, so they continued to drift with 
the tide of popularity, and left us to 
pursue, alone, our way—heavenward. 

These characteristics, which marked 
us as peculiar, did not pass unnoticed 
by the pleasure-seekers who environed 
us. We were not only observed, but 
sought out by many, questioned, criti- 
cized (mildly), and subsequently lion- 
ized, more or less. In this manner we 
were privileged to scatter much good 
seed, and awakened in many during our 
few weeks’ stay a lively interest in our 
loved science. It would not have been 
difficult to have aroused an emotional 
enthusiasm that would have created a 
wide-spread interest for the time, and 
probably accomplished some good, but 
our leader wisely restrained our youth- 
ful ardor and encouraged us to be 
sought after, rather than to seek out. 

But the episode which we afterward 
remembered with the greatest pleasure 
was the way we helped an innocent 
young girl to find her rightful niche in 
life. She was only a modest village 
maiden, trying for the first time to earn 
her living by caring for a helpless crip- 
ple boy, the child of some fashionable 
resorters. We were interested and 
amused by the pretty graces of the 
little maiden, and often sought her out. 
We soon observed, however, that she 
had another friend who appeared equal- 
ly fond of her society. 

Several of us watched them one day 
from the hotel veranda, as they prom- 
enaded the shining beach. He was 
pushing the omnipresent little go-cart, 
while she tripped along demurely at his 
side. 

“Ha, I like not that,” quoted the 
Philosopher, tragically, as they strolled 
into view. 

“ A pretty flirtation; why do you ob- 
ject? ” asked one of the party. 


“Tt bodes no good; I have seen the 
fellow before. Observe for yourself as 
they draw nearer.” 

Every student turned her eyes in 
their direction and waited eagerly. 
Oddly, enough, at the nearest point of 
observation the young man removed his 
broad panama to cool his brow, so we 
obtained a good view of his phrenologi- 
cal outline. A little exclamation es- 
caped from several. It was the Artist 
who spoke. 

“ A veritable Petruchio,” she cried, 
whisking out her sketch-book. 

“ Observe, ladies,” said Mrs. A ' 
quickly, “that sloping forehead, and 
the top-head and crown.” 

“Yes, both the moral and spiritual 
divisions are deplorably deficient,” 
briefly remarked the Critic. 

“Yet he has a genial face, and the 
back-head is round and full,” put in the. 
Optimist, who always detected the good 
qualities. i 

“That is true,’ Mrs. A ex- 
plained; “but when the basilar brain 
alone is dominant, with such a marked 
deficiency in the higher faculties, the 
character is also mean and base. This 
fellow has a fair intellect, with Secre- 
tiveness large, and enough Suavity to 
make him pass as a very agreeable gen- 
tleman, while he is in reality sensuous 
and vulgar.” 

“T would add,” remarked the Angel, 
“that with that hooked nose of his that 
he was also self-willed, while his weak 
mouth proves him to be fickle and vacil- 
lating.” 

* All you have said is true,” replied 
our leader, “and if your little friend is 
found often in his society, I think it 
would be a true kindness to cautiously 
acquaint her with his real character.” 

Our ultimate investigation of the 
condition of affairs in regard to our self- 
imposed charge proved rather more se- 
rious than we had imagined. In an in- 
credibly short time the pair had estab- 
lished an intimacy that was foolishly 
absurd, and our little friend was too 
sensitive to be easily approached. Yet 
in her very innocence lay her great- 
est danger, and we daily grew more 
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serious over the impending conse- 
quences. 

When the Amateurs had done all 
they could without visible success, Lady 
Bountiful came to the rescue. Seeking 
our young friend one day, we broached 
her tenderly on the subject at once, 
which caused her to fly into a passion, 
declaring that we were all in league 
against her happiness; but presently 
she burst into a torrent of repentant 
tears, and dropped, sobbing, on to the 
sand. Waiting till she was quieted a 
little, Mrs. A raised her gently in 
her kind, motherly arms and led her 
away, down the long path and into the 
shadowy grove, alone, leaving the Stu- 
dent and me to our meditations. 

In our own little parlor that evening 
Mrs. A told us all about it, with 
tears in her soft eyes. She had told the 
girl many things which had been re- 
ceived with wonder and surprise, finally 
merging into a helpless fear as she real- 
ized her own danger. 

When Mrs. A had questioned 
her about her home ties, the girl had 
put her head in her new friend’s lap 
and wept again, but when at last she 
had lifted her tear-stained face, there 
was a look of resolution upon it—the 
first dawn of awakened womanhood. 

“ There is one I loved once,” she had 
said; “a playmate in childhood. We 
grew up together, and long ago, when 
we were quite young, I promised that 
when we were older I would be his 
bride. I never dreamed of breaking 
my youthful vow till after I came to this 
place. But I thought when I saw the 
fine young men whom I met here, that 
—I wanted—something better.” 

Here she pulled from the inner lin- 
ing of her dress a blotted, blurred, and 
misspelled letter, and a small photo. 
And at this point in her narrative, also, 
Mrs. A produced both. The letter, 
though crudely constructed, was warm 
and tender, and came from a true heart, 
yearning for a woman’s love. And the 
pictured face! What a contrast to that 
other. A noble brow, with dark hair 
brushed back from a lofty forehead; 
the features, clear-cut and rugged, ex- 
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pressed a character sober and honest, 
though as unpolished as it was untar- 
nished. 

“Dear Lady Bountiful,” cried the 
Angel at last, “please tell us what 
you did for our poor, unguided little 
friend.” 

“I told her to go back at once to her 
lover and her home.” 

“ What, would she give up her situa- 
tion, do you think?” asked one. 

“Yes,” was the quiet reply; “she 
has doubtless already done so, for she 
returns to her country home on the 
morrow.” 

“To-morrow? ” we asked, in some 
surprise. But the grave expression on 
Mrs. A: ’s face was more eloquent 
than many words, and we questioned 
her no more. 

(To be continued.) 





—_—___ 


CHILD-STUDY. 


It is an evidence of the advance of 
knowledge that the wise parent to-day 
studies the child and measures his phys- 
ical development by the physical stand- 
ards that science has established. He 
keeps himself familiar with the best 
knowledge. Foods are no longer consid- 
ered merely the natural provision to meet 
the demands of hunger, but as the reme- 
dies, the protection, the substitutes pro- 
vided to meet the physical needs of each 
body. This is one of the results of child- 
study. 

Precociousness and stupidity are re- 
garded as symptoms, and no longer as 
the cause of pride or shame. The phys- 
ical causes are studied. If the child is 
stupid, his sight, his hearing, may be at 
fault. If he does not spell, an effort is 
made to discover whether he is tone-deaf. 
If he grows tired quickly, common sense 
seeks to discover whether his chair and 
his desk are suited to his height. If he 
is irritable, it becomes a question of food. 
If he does not develop physically, it be- 
comes a question of exercise and nutri- 
tion. The temple of the Holy Ghost is 
considered worthy of the best care and 
intelligence that time and education have 
developed.—The Outlook. 





This is the last opportunity we shall 
have to call attention to the Phreno- 
logical Conference to be held on October 
29th. Several promises have already been 
made to give papers, and we hope to have 
a large gathering of all interested in 
Phrenology. 
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THE BRITISH AND AMERICAN ASSOCIATIONS FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF 
SCIENCE, 


The meetings in connection with the 
above-named associations met this year 
at Toronto and Detroit. The Ameri- 
can section met first on August 9th; 
the British on August 18th; thus it 
was possible for the English and Amer- 
ican men of science to attend each oth- 
er’s meetings, and this gives an interna- 
tional aspect to the affair, as was the in- 
tention of its promoters. “ Science ” 
says, in a leading editorial: 


“The visit of the British Association 
to Montreal in 1884 gave a considerable 
impulse to science in America. The meet- 
ing of our own association in that year 
was attended by three hundred British 
men of science, the total attendance, 1,- 
249, being the largest in its history. In 
the thirteen years that have since elapsed 
science in America has made a great for- 
ward movement. The scientific research 
accomplished at our universities now sur- 
passes that of the British universities; 
the work done under our Government is 
greater than in any other country; our 
scientific journals have doubled in num- 





ber and increased in influence. If our as- 
sociation has scarcely kept abreast of the 
great progress of science, this is the 
proper time to give it a due place in the 
scientific economy.” 


The attendance of the two meetings 
includes some of the best known stu- 
dents in science among the English- 
speaking peoples. In both associations 
both presidents—the ingoing and out- 
going officers—were men of eminence. 
In the British Association Sir John Ev- 
ans, the antiquarian and numismatist, 
was elected president of the present 
year, while the retiring president was 
Lord Lister, the eminent surgeon, in- 
ventor of the antiseptic mode of treat- 
ment that has wrought such wonders in 
modern surgical practice. His portrait 
appeared in the May number of the 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, and we re- 
fer our readers to what was then said 
of his character. 

In the American Association it is the 
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retiring president that delivers the pres- 
idential address. The post was held by 
the late Professor E. D. Cope, and his 
place was taken by the senior retiring 
vice-president, Professor Theodore N. 
Gill. The incoming president, Profess- 
or Wolcott Gibbs, of Harvard, presided 
over this meeting, but delivered no ad- 
dress. Of Professor Gill’s address Dr. 
Marcus Benjamin says, in “ The Scien- 
tific American,” that at the request of 
the council it took the form of a critical 
description of Cope’s contributions to 
science. No one, we are assured, is 
more competent to attempt this task 
than Professor Gill, for he has been the 
friend and fellow-worker of Professor 
Cope in similar lines since the early six- 
ties, when the two young men were fel- 
low-students in natural history under 
Professor Baird in the Smithsonian In- 
stitution. 

Theodore Nicholas Gill, who ranks 
among the very first of American zoélo- 
gists, is a native of New York City, 
where he was born on March 21, 1837. 
His early education was received in pri- 
vate schools and from private tutors, 
and then he studied law, but never was 
admitted to the bar. As he grew to 
manhood he developed an interest in 
natural science, and during the winter 
of 1857-58 he visited Barbadoes, Trini- 
dad, and other West India Islands. 

Professor Wolcott Gibbs, the incom- 
ing president, was born in New York, 
February 21, 1822, and holds the Rum- 
ford professorship of chemistry at Har- 
vard. He is, says Dr. Benjamin, “ the 
only American who has ever received 
an election to honorary membership in 
the German Chemical Society. He is 
one of the four surviving original mem- 
bers of the National Academy of Sci- 
ences, and in which he has held the of- 
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fice of foreign secretary, becoming in 
1896 the president of that body. Pro- 
fessor Gibbs has long been a member 
of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, and as far 
back as 1866 was a vice-president of 
that organization. 


Se 


LORD KELVIN. 


William Thompson, as Lord Kelvin 
was known forty years ago, helped to 
solve the problem of connecting Europe 
and America by cable. He was knight- 














ed on the completion of the second At- 
lantic cable, and raised to the peerage 
in 1892, in further recognition of his 
scientific achievements. He has been 
President of the Royal Society, an of- 
fice in which his predecessors included 
Sir Isaac Newton, Sir Christopher 
Wren, Sir Humphry Davy, and Pro- 
fessor Huxley. He has been professor 
of natural philosophy at Glasgow Uni- 
versity for more than fifty years, having 
been appointed when he was only twen- 
ty-two years old. After a preliminary 
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training, Lord Kelvin entered the Glas- 
gow University at the early age of 
eleven, afterward proceeding to Cam- 
bridge, where he was graduated in 1845 
as Second Wrangler. It was in the fol- 
lowing year that he was made professor 
of natural philosophy at Glasgow. Lord 
Kelvin succeeded Sir George G. Stoke 
as President of the Royal Society in 
1890. 

His head is of a peculiarly interest- 
ing character, it being exceptionally 
high and broad in the anterior section, 
giving him remarkable scope in the sci- 
entific, mathematical, and inventive 
work. All persons who are inclined to 
doubt the truth of Phrenology should 
make a thorough study of his head, and 
they will be amply satisfied. 

The anthropological section of the 
British Association was presided over 
by Sir William Turner, of Edinburgh, 
and his interesting topic of address was 
some distinctive character of human 
structure. This was a long paper, writ- 
ten in an interesting style. He has a 
large head, with beautiful white hair, 
which is surmounted by a velvet skull- 
cap, but when bare it reveals a quality 
of rare excellence and a capable intel- 
lectual anterior lobe. 





OPENING OF THE AUTUMN SESSION 
OF THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 
PHRENOLOGY. 

On Tuesday, September 7th, at 2.30 
p.M., the American Institute of Phre- 
nology commenced its Thirty-fourth 
Annual Session. The venerable Presi- 
dent, Professor Nelson Sizer, in the 
chair, supported by Mrs. Charlotte 
Fowler Wells, Dr. H. S. Drayton, and 
Miss Jessie A. Fowler, and Dr. Sizer 
and an influential audience, notably Dr. 
Holbrook, Rev. Dr. Buchtel, Rev. Mrs. 


Antoinette Brown, Blackwell, Mr. Geo. 
Kellogg, Lecturer on Art, Dr. King, 
Mr. Prieto, of Cuba, Mr. Vanderbilt, 
and the members of the ’97 class. A 
very enthusiastic meeting was the re- 
sult. The addresses were exceptionally 
bright and full of instructive and en- 
tertaining matter. 

For a further résumé of the speeches 
we refer you to the November Joun- 
NAL, and a full report of this session 
will appear in the Human Nature Li- 
brary, January 1, 1898. 

Our latest catalogue is on the press, 
and will be sent on application. 





OPENING OF THE AUTUMN SESSION 
OF THE FOWLER INSTITUE. 

The first meeting of the Fowler In- 
stitute was held in London, September 
15th, when Mr. William Brown, presi- 
dent, gave a lecture on “ Ethnology.” 

There was a discussion at the close, 
after which Mr. Elliott examined the 
head of a gentleman present. The 
meeting was full of interest through- 
out. 





THE COURSE. 

Some of the lecturers of the course 
will include Mr. Elliott, Mr. Ely, Mr. B. 
G. Coleman, Mr. J. Webb, Mr. Alfred 
Hubert, Mr. P. K. Zyto, and it is hoped 
that the monthly meetings will be as 
successful as they were last winter. 

At the Members’ Meeting, among 
those who have promised papers are 
Messrs. Clarkson, Eland, Swift, and the 
Misses Russell, Dexter, and Higgs. 

jsnittiapneailiieeeaiiaii 
VISITORS. 

Among the recent callers at the Fow- 
ler Institute are G. E. Perry, M.D., 
of New York; Mr. Theodore Wright, 
of Queensland. 
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A SPECIAL CLASS. 


A special class has been organized at 
the Fowler Institute for teachers, to 
facilitate their further knowledge of 
phrenology as an aid to schoolwork. 
The Autumn Class commences on Mon- 
day the 21st inst. 








—_ 


PERSONAL. 





THE LATE JOHNSON M. MUNDY THE 
BLIND SCULPTOR. 


AN INTERESTING CAREER. 


Johnson Marchent Mundy was born in 
New Brunswick, N. J., in May, 1833, and 
was the youngest of eight children. He 
was the son of Frederick and Mary Mar- 
chent Mundy, and came of good New 
Jersey ancestry. When Johnson was 
scarcely five years old his parents re- 
moved to Geneva, where he spent his 
early childhood, and where, after more 
than a half-century’s absence, he was to 
spend the last days of his life. He at- 
tended school in that town, and after- 
ward entered an academy in the town of 
Lima. 

When eight years old his sight showed 
signs of failing, and his parents were 
obliged to take him from his studies. His 
eyes continued to grow worse, however, 
and he was unable to obtain relief. He 
seemed to possess a natural fondness for 
sculpture, and when hardly twenty-one 
years old he entered the studio of a Mr 
Brown, in Brooklyn. 

When the war broke out Mr. Mundy was 
in Columbia, S C., employed in making 
statuary for the new custom-house being 
erected in that city. After the capture 
of Fort Sumter on April 13, 1861, he re- 
turned to New York City. In 1862 he went 
to Watertown, N. Y., and in the following 
year removed to Rochester, where he 
opened a studio, which he continued for 
twenty years. 

Among his works are a marble bust of 
Frederick Douglass, which occupies a con- 
spicuous place in the Capitol at Washing- 
ton, D. C.; a marble bust of Bishop De- 
lancey, which has been placed in the new 
Episcopal church at Geneva, and one of 
the late Dr. Hale, dean of Hobart College. 

Nine years ago Mr. Mundy became 
blind, and was obliged to give up his pro- 
fession. Despite his weakness Mr. Mundy 
completed two of his best pieces while liv- 
ing in Tarrytown. He was loved by all 
the residents of that village, and was 
known there as “ Tarrytown’s_ blind 
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sculptor.” In 1891 he presented his statue 
of a Union soldier to the trustees of the 
Soldiers’ Plot of Sleepy Hollow Cemetery. 
The monument was erected at the main 
entrance to the cemetery. 

Perhaps his best known work is his 
statue of Washington Irving, which he 
completed two years ago. It is said to be 
the only statue of Irving in existence. It 
has been visited by a large number of 
people, many of whom knew Irving, and 
they have declared it a splendid likeness 
of the author. The statue represents Ir- 
ving as sitting in a large arm-chair, his 
head bowed as if meditating. His right 
hand rests on the arm of the chair, and in 
his left he holds a pair of eye-glasses. 

The head is a reproduction of a bust 
made by Ball Hughes, a sculptor of Bos- 
ton, Mass. On its right side is this in- 
scription: “This is the only bust for 
which Mr. Washington Irving ” On 
the left is the name of the sculptor and 
the following words: ‘ Taken from life.” 
Among those who have seen the statue 
are the Misses Irving, to whom Irving left 
Sunnyside, who said that it was the best 
likeness of their uncle that they had ever 
seen. Mr. Mundy and others had often 





thought it singular that, while numerous . 


statues have been erected in this country, 
not one had ever been erected in memory 
of the author. Action was taken toward 
having the statue erected in Tarrytown, 
and the green in front of the new Wash- 
ington Irving High School, in Broadway, 
was chosen as a fitting place for the mon- 
ument. The building is not yet com- 
pleted, but it is assured that the statue 
will be placed on the green when the 
building is finished. 

His body was brought to Tarrytown 
from Geneva. The funeral was held at 
the home of Mrs. Rockwell, in South 
Washington Street, Tarrytown, New 
York State. In accordance with his last 
wish, the burial will be in Sleepy Hollow 
Cemetery. 

He possessed a full brow, well developed 
perfecting faculties which include Idea- 
lity, Constructiveness, and largely devel- 
oped Central faculties, especially Intui- 
tion and Comparison. 





MARQUIS H. ITO. 
THE BISMARCK OF JAPAN. 


Marquis Hirobumi Ito, the ex-Prime 
Minister of Japan, whose statesmanship 
has earned for him the title of the Bis- 
marck of Japan, and who represented his 
Emperor at Queen Victoria’s Jubilee, 
passed through this city recently on his 
way to the Jubilee celebration, returning, 
by the same route as he came, to his 
native country. 
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Marquis Ito, whose career is so closely 
identified with the progress of Japan in 
the last thirty years, is an enthusiastic 
admirer of the United States, and of its 
political system and industrial conditions. 
In 1868 he visited this country for the pur- 
pose of making a study of the United 
States coinage system, and again in 1872 
he came to the United States with the 
famous Iwakura Embassy, which had for 
its object the revision of the treaty then 
existing between the United States and 
Japan. Apart from being an acknowl. 
edged authority in Japan upon the poli- 
tics and history of Europe, and his great 
reputation as a poet and a scholar, Mar- 
quis Ito will undoubtedly be longest re- 
membered by his work in forming the 
present Japanese Constitution. Tha 
preparation of this instrument was the 
outcome of many years of travel and 
study. This constitution,. which em- 
bodies not only the results of his own be- 
liefs as to his country’s needs, but also 
some of the counsels received from ac- 
complished statesmen in America, was 
promulgated by the Emperor in 1889. 


TWICE PRIME MINISTER. 


Marquis Ito is now sixty years old. He 
has twice been Prime Minister of Japan, 
resigning his last term in August, 1895, 
after skilfully carrying his country 
through the Chinese war, and materially 
aiding success in the field by his shrewd 
management of the campaign and his en- 
ergy in raising funds. He, with Marquis 
Mutsu, negotiated the treaty of peaca 
with Li Hung Chang at Shimonoseki in 
April, 1895. 

By yielding to the demand of Russia 
and France that the Liau Tung Peninsula 
be given back to China, he incurred tha 
displeasure of the masses, and the popu- 
lar feeling that continued against him, 
added to failing health, led him to resign 
in the following August. 

Marquis Ito was born in the province 
of Choshu, and was the son of a Saumurai, 
one of the soldier class. In his early 
youth he studied European languages, 
and after holding various responsible 
places in the service of his country, ha 
was made Minister of Public Works in 
1876, and upon the death of Count Okubo 
was made Minister of the Interior. In 
1885 he was made a marquis, and became 
Prime Minister. Again in 1892 he was se- 
lected as the Chief Minister of State, 
which office he held until 1896. Since his 
retirement Ito has lived quietly at his 
beautiful home at Osis, a charming sum- 
mer resort thirty miles from Tokio. 

His portrait shows him to be a man of 
sterling intellectual ability. 


GRANT’S DIFFERENT HATS. 


After his return from abroad Grant 
had a little Japanese servant, who took 
charge of him as though the general 
were a bit of machinery and he were the 
engineer. Some of the newspaper men 
noticed that in the course of one triys 
Grant had on six different hats, and 
they laughingly asked him what was the 
significance of the change. Grant said: 
“Why, I do not know. I supposed I had' 
on the same hat all the time.” Investiga- 
tion brought out the fact that the little 
Jap, through the suggestion of some of 
the ladies of the party or some of the 
committee, had received ideas as to what 
kind of a hat the general ought to wear 
at certain towns. If it was a college 
town, just before he arrived the little Jap 
would tiptoe to the general, remove the 
slouch hat, place a silk hat carefully on 
the general’s head and trip out, the gen- 
eral never losing a word of any conversa 
tion. At the next stop, if it was explained 
to the little Jap that it was a soldier town, 
off would come the silk hat and on went 
the general’s military hat. He made it a 
rule for the general never to appear at 
two places in the same hat, and the joke 
of it. was that Grant himself did not 
know anything of the scheme.’’—Phila- 
delphia Inquirer. 





THE 109TH ANNIVERSARY OF 
GEORGE COMBE. 


October 21, 1897. 


One hundred and nine years ago, in 
1788, there was born in Edinburgh, Scot- 
land, George Combe, a man dear to every 
student of mental science. 

Most of the readers of the PHRENOLOG- 
ICAL JOURNAL and the Fowler & Wells’ 
publications are familiar with his photo- 
graph, but the face is so refined, so sug- 
gestive of truth and goodness, that to re- 
call it inspires one. We refer our readers 
to the April number of this JouRNAL for 
an article on George Combe, which con- 
tains a small but excellent portrait of 
him. 

What sympathy, kindliness, and mag- 
nanimity were expressed in his face! It 
makes us silently wish there were many 
many more like its owner. How much 
better we all would be with such men to 
guide us. Hazlitt says that no really 
great man ever thought himself great. 
George Combe was a man of the truest 
greatness and sincerity. 

The way in which Combe became in- 
terested in Phrenology is as follows: He 
was a lawyer and writer (1812), and con- 
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tinued in the legal profession until 1837, 
when he gave his entire attention to 
science. As early as 1816 he had met Dr. 
Spurzheim in Scotland, but he did not at 
that time believe in the doctor’s theories. 
Later on, after years of investigation, he 
became convinced that the system of Gall 
and Spurzheim was based on actual facts, 
and thereafter became an ardent disciple 
of the founders of Phrenology. 

George Combe was a conscientious and 
painstaking investigator. Every thought 
he uttered or wrote was the result of care- 
ful research. Even if he had written no 
other work than the “Constitution of 
Man ” that marvelous volume alone would 
have been sufficient to make his name im- 
mortal. 

August 14, 1858, when death summoned 
George Combe, it robbed us of a great, 
and glorious man. His death was a loss 
not only to Phrenology, but to the whole 
scientific world. 

The noble, earnest life of this good 
man still sends abroad its benificent in- 
fluence. He may well be taken as a model 
and guide by all who are engaged in 
scientific study. 

George Combe’s works teem with the 
finest thoughts, the most helpful sugges- 
tions, and it would be well for all stu- 
dents to give this great man’s works tho- 
rough study. They will give their lives 
a different coloring, and be of lasting 
benefit to them. M. C. F. 


VISITING ARCHBISHOPS. 


The truth is, that the time is passing 
when isolation shall be no longer possible. 
The boundaries of nations must mean 
less and less, except to the taker of the 
census and the collector of the taxes. 
Men of distant countries are coming to 
know each other better and to make in- 
evitable comparisons. The visits of the 
Archbishop of York to Russia, and of 
the Archbishop of Finland to England, 
do not of themselves mean much, but 
they are prophecies of many other in- 
structive interchanges of fraternal and 
Christian courtesy. Travel is now made 
so easy that England and Russia are too 
near together to remain uninfluenced by 
each other’s beliefs and customs. And 
the better must prevail. Whether or not 
the Russian Church shall continue to 
keep Easter at her own time, it is alto- 
gether likely that the Christianity of Rus- 
sia will feel the force of the Christianity 
of the rest of Europe, and be affected by 
it. The Archbishop of York making his 
journey to Russia is the Modern Time vis- 
iting the Middle Age. It ought to be a 
profitable visit; perhaps on both sides. 
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PRESIDENT ANDREWS’ ADMINIS- 
TRATION AT BROWN. 


In eight years President Andrews has 
increased the college from a membership 
of 268 to one of 751. This growth, perhaps 
unprecedented among the New England 
colleges, has been due mainly to one thing 
—to the remarkable attractive power 
which Dr. Andrews exerts over young 
men. It may fairly be said that nearly 
every young man at Brown University in 
these last eight years has regarded the 
president with unbounded enthusiasm. 
No conspicuous college president except 
Francis Walker has during this period 
possessed such a hold upon the hearts of 
his students. 

Passing to the qualities which have 
been more especially evinced since Dr. 
Andrews from a professor became a col- 
lege president, it may be said that one of 
the most salient of these is his organiz- 
ing power. It has shown itself in large 
matters and in small. He has a genuine 
love of system and a practical grasp up- 
on the details of business. He has sys- 
tematized with unusual skill the clerical 
work of his office, the minor accounts of 
the university, and the business of the 
faculty. 





A TYPE OF THE TRUE AMERICAN. 


The civil engineer seems to me typical 
of the highest Americanism in many 
ways. He is forever making the best of 
newnesses and roughnesses and crudities, 
while planning something better to take 
their place; one hour he is occupied with 
elusive problems of big financiering: 
and indeterminate estimates of probable 
travel and possible commercial develop- 
ment—the next he may be running a com- 
pound curve between two fixed tangents 
and experiencing an exquisite satisfac- 
tion as his vertical hair bisects the rod 
and his vernier reads absolutely true. 
What would be the ideal line in some 
cases would be absolutely ruinous in oth- 
ers, and all the minutiz of location must 
be considered with an omnipresent real- 
ization of what the future possibilities 
of this particular road may be, as well as 
what are the financial possibilities of its 
promoters. The cheapest line in some re- 
gions would be dear indeed, whereas in 
unsettled and barren districts the first 
cost must usually be minimized. There 
cannot be many professions which com- 
bine such large and comprehensive views 
with such infinitesimal niceties of detail. 
—From “Lewis Muhlenberg Haupt, A. 
M., C.E., by Henry Wysham Lanier—one 
of a group of three sketches entitled, The 
Nicaragua Canal Commission:—A Trio 
of American Engineers ”—In Review of 
Reviews for September. 
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STUART, THE PAINTER. 


CURIOUS HITS BORN OF HIS FACULTY FOR 
READING FACES. 


“T don’t want people to look at my 
pictures and say how beautiful the drap- 
ery is. The face is what I care about,” 
said Stuart, the great American painter. 
He was once asked what he considered 
the most characteristic feature of the 
face. He replied by pressing the end of 
his pencil against the tip of his nose, 
distorting it oddly. 

His faculty at reading physiognomy 
sometimes made curious hits. There was 
a person in Newport celebratec for his 
powers of calculation, but in other re- 
spects almost an idiot. One day Stuart, 
being in the British Museum, came upon 
a bust whose likeness was apparently un- 
mistakable. Calling the curator, he said: 
“I see you have a head of ‘ Calculating 
Jemmy.’ ” 

“* Calculating Jemmy!’” repeated the 
curator in amazement. ‘ That is the head 
of Sir Isaac Newton.” 

On another occasion, while dining with 
the Duke of Northumberland, his host 
privily called his attention to a gentle- 
man and asked the painter if he knew 
him. Stuart had never seen him before. 

“ Tell me what sort of a man he is.” 

“T may speak frankly? ” 

ie all means.” 

“Well, if the Almighty ever wrote a 
legible hand he is the greatest rascal that 
ever disgraced society.” 

It appeared that the man was an attor- 
ney who had been detected in sundry dis- 
honorable acts. 

Stuart’s daughter tells a pretty story 
of her father’s garret, where many of his 
unfinished pictures were stored: 

“The garret was my playground, and 
a beautiful sketch of Mme. Bonaparte 
was the idol that I worshipped. At last 
I got possesion of colors and an old panel 
and fell to work copying the picture. 
Suddenly I heard a frightful roaring 
sound. The kitchen chimney was on fire. 
Presently my father appeared, to see if 
the fire was likely to do any damage. He 
saw that I looked very foolish at being 
caught at such presumptuous employ- 
ment and pretended not to see me. But 
presently he could not resist looking over 
my shoulder. 

“*Why, boy,’—so he used to address 
me— you must not mix your colors with 
turpentine. You must have some oil.’ ”’ 

It is pleasant to add that the little girl 
who thus found her inspiration eventu- 
ally became a portrait painter of merit.— 
Youth’s Companion. 





The facial massage, which is recom- 
mended for daily use, is to keep the mus- 


cles of the face toned up and thus to pre- 
vent wrinkles. Beneath the eyes the flesh 
should be stroked firmly but gently from 
the nose out. From the nose to the cor- 
ners of the mouth should be treated in 
the same way. The cheeks should be 
pinched and kneaded vigorously, and 
rubbed with a circular motion, while the 
forehead should be stroked with the fin- 
gers toward the sides and also pinched 
and kneaded. 





THE LATE SIR ISAAC HOLDEN. 


The late Sir Isaac Holden, who has just 
died in his ninety-first year, believed in 
fresh air, and an ample fruit diet as the 
secret of longevity. Though the son of a 
Cumberland miner, he was born in Scot- 
land, and made the most of his opportu- 
nities toacquire a scientific education. Sir 
Isaac was a self-made man, with an in- 
ventive and commercial genius, and it was 
as a mill owner and manufacturer in 
Bradford that he became a millionaire. 
But he is also believed to have been the 
inventor of the lucifer match. Getting 
up early in the morning to pursue his 
studies, he found the use of the flint and 
steel tedious and difficult, and in 1829 he 
hit upon the plan of using an igniting ex- 
plosive upon sulphur, and thus produced 
the lucifer. 





WOMEN OF FINLAND. 


In all the walks of life open to them, 
the women of Finland are making 
marked progress. In the University of 
Helsingfors there are now 200 women 
students. More than 900 women are en- 
gaged as teachers of various grades, about 
1,000 are employed in post-offices, railroad 
and telegraph bureaus, and other depart- 
ments of the public service, and at least 
3,000 are in business. Fifty-two of the 
eighty poorhouses have women superin- 
tendents, all the dairies are managed by 
women, one of the most important in- 
dustries in the country. There are 13 pa- 
per mills, 7 chemical pulp factories, 3 
straw pulp, and 20 wood pulp and paste- 
board factories. The number of work- 
people employed in these factories 
amounts to 5,000, and the total number 
of paper machines in the country is 46, 
most of them being of English make. 





ITALY’S QUEEN. 


The Queen of Italy is much enjoying 
her stay at Gressony, in the Italian Alps, 
where, dressed in peasant costume, she 
climbs, despite her weight and size, in 
good earnest. Her Majesty is very popu- 
lar in the mountain villages, and when- 
ever she enters one is invariably received 
with flowers and enthusiastic signs of de- 
votion. 
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TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 





QuEsTIONS OF GENERAL INTEREST ONLY 
will be answered in this department. But one 
question at a time, and thai clearly stated, must 
be propounded, if correspondents expect us to 
give them the benefit of an early consideration. 

Ir You Use a PsevponymM or _ INITIALS, 
write your full name and address also, Some 
correspondents forget to sign their names. 





Finger-nail Biting, ete.—W. J. G.—Au- 
thorities are inclined to think this habit 
the outcome of a nervous affection. Cer- 
tainly the state of the nerves has much 
to do with it; but we find children ap- 
parently of good constitution, vigorous 
and active, who bite their nails, fumble 
with their hair, nose, buttons, ete. It is 
easy for a nervous, excitable, diffident 
child to form such habits, especially 
when thrown much into the company of 
other children who practise them. We 
advise the guardians of children of weak 
nervous condition to watch them closely, 
and when any tendency to form a habit 
of the kind described is seen, to use such 
reasonable measures as may be suggested 
to prevent it, and thus save them from 
becoming a victim to practices that may 
cling tenaciously to their later years and 
be a subject of much embarrassment. 

The Chicago Institute of Phrenology. 

Dear Sir: On Tuesday, September 7th, 
our fall term of instruction in practical 
character reading begins. We teach in 
this course how to practically read all 
kinds of men, women and children. The 
chief object is to prepare all who want to 
read character to easily and practically 
do so. If you want to read your neighbor, 
friend, partner, or child, and detect hon- 
esty and dishonesty the world over, you 
ean do so by taking this course of in- 
struction. It also includes very practical 
instruction in the faculties of personal 
success, or the nature and sources of good 
judgment, self-control, memory, decision, 
tact, and all of the factors of individual 


success. Still more, the true facts of 
mental and physical improvement will be 
given in the most practical manner. 
Hundreds of special drawings will be 
used to vividly illustrate the various les- 
sons. Many living subjects, with differ- 
ent heads and faces, will be used as il- 
lustrations. All in all, it is the most val- 
uable instruction for individual success, 
health, and happiness that can be ob- 
tained anywhere. 
Respectfully, 
L. A. VAUGHT, 
Principal. 
40 Robert St., Cheltham, Manchester. 
August 25, 1897. 
Sir: In answer to your competition in 
August number, as the faculty of relia- 
bility assign reason. The foregoing is 
“ Self-esteem.” The upper portion, and 
also the Moral faculties and Semi-intel- 
lectual, also the executive. As to the lat- 
ter, the perceptive intellect, as the observ- 
er ascending to the reflective. Individu- 
ality appealing to Causality for perfec- 
tion of originality. I remain, 
Yours sincerely, 
Abraham Libert, 
(Aged 11 years 6 months.) 


We are glad our little friend has writ- 
ten to us. He must try for the next prize, 
and perhaps he will be successful. 


FROM THE “ OVER-SOUL.” 

Every proverb, every book, every by- 
word that belongs to thee for aid or 
comfort shall surely come home through 
open or winding passages. Every friend 
whom not thy fantastic will, but the 
great and tender heart in thee craveth, 
shall lock thee in his embrace. And this 
because the heart in thee is the heart of 
all; not a valve, not a wall, not an inter- 
section is there anywhere in nature, but 
one blood rolls uninterruptedly an end- 
less circulation through all men, as the 
water of the globe is all one sea, and, 
truly seen, its tide is one. 


Yours truly, Miss A. H. 


—_——————_¢@—__—_ 


WHAT PHRENOLOGISTS ARE DOING. 


FIELD NOTES. 


Mr. L. C. Bateman, of Auburn, has been 
giving a series of phrenological lectures at 
Turbush hall, Rangley, Me. 


From the “ Rio Vista (Cal.) News ” we 
learn that Mr. F. E. Reynolds—practical 
phrenologist—who was sojourning at 
Suisun for two months past, has been in 
the above-named town where he lectured 


on “Human Nature,” in the Union hall 
to a good-sized audience. 


Mr. Welch, of Toronto, is now taking a 
course of instruction at the American In- 
stitute of Phrenology, where he intends 
to graduate, after which he will return to 
his native town—Toronto—to continue 
his professional labors. 


The “ Journal,’ Avgusta, Me., states 
that, “ Mr. Walter S. Whitehouse, the ear- 
nest student of Phrenology, who has 
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aroused the interest of so many intelli- 
gent people of this city by the correct ap- 
plication of the science of Phrenology, 
leaves Monday for New York City, where 
he will pursue the study by attending 
the American Institute of Phrenology 
during a fall course.” The Institute has 
had pleasure in welcoming Mr. White- 
house. 


From the “ Phonograph,” Philips, Me., 
we find that Mr. L. C. Bateman has just 
given a course of lectures on Phrenology, 
Physiology, and Physiognomy at Strat- 
ton, in the Greene Hall, drawing good 
audiences each evening. Mr. Bateman 
was to lecture in Eustis village for a week. 


From the “Independent,” Helena, 
Mont., we learn that Mrs. Jean Morris 
Ellis, phrenologist, has been giving lect- 
ures to large and appreciative audiences 
in the Engelhorn business college. The 
public examination of citizens at the close 
of the lecture called forth considerable 
response from the audience, which appre- 
ciated the correct hits she made of the 
salient traits of their characters. 


ee Se 
TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 


CHARACTER SKETCHES FROM PHOTOGRAPHS. 
— New subscribers sending photographs for re- 
marks on their character under this heading 
must observe the following conditions: Each 
photograph must be accompanied by a stamped 
and directed envelope for the return of the 
photograph. The photograph or photographs 
(for, where possible, two should be sent, one giv- 
ing a front and the other a side view) must be 
good and recent ; and, lastly, each application 
must be accompanied by a remittance of $1.00 
(5s. English) for twelve months’ subscription 
to the PHRENOLOGICAL JouRNAL. Letters to be 
addressed to Fowler § Wells Co., New York, 
or L. N. Fowler & Co., London. 


CHARACTER SKETCHES. 


No. 253.—R. H. J.—St. Louis, Mo.— 
“ Better late than never.” You can im- 
prove mentally, as well as physically, by 
your study of human nature, for you have 
an improvable mind—one capable of re- 
ceiving advanced ideas. You have a 
strong Motive Temperament, which needs 
the addition of the Vital to assist it in 
giving more vitality to your circulatory 
and digestive powers. You are too in- 
tense, anxious, and solicitous. Your am- 
bition, which is indicated by several fac- 
ulties of your mind, and the particular 
point of the top of the ear, will help you 
to strike out in lines of work which will 
improve your general condition. Take 
every opportunity you can to study prac- 
tical subjects, particularly scientific 
ones, and encourage yourself in every 


way possible. Learn simple lessons on 
what to eat and how to exercise. You 
should make a success in law, in commer- 
cial travelling, in agencies, or in teach- 
ing. When it is possible, obtain a fuller 
delineation, as we think you will benefit 
by the advice we can give you. 

No. 254.—J. H. W.—Lumberton, N. C.— 
Your photograph indicates a keen, intel- 
ligent, wide-awake character. There is 
no idleness when you are around, for 
your own industry shames it out of oth- 
ers who are inclined to do as little as 
possible. You have an aspiring mind— 
one adapted to professional life, active 
public service, and the intellectual part 
of a business. You live more in the top- 
story than in the base of your brain. 
Therefore, you must try to gather 
strength from the basilar qualities, as 
well as from your keenly intelligent ones. 
You are a master man, and are capable 
of superintending, managing, and direct- 
ing work. You are the one to organize 
a campaign, to support a languid cause, 
and give vitality to philanthropic efforts. 
Your mind is particularly professional in 
its aims. 

No. 255.—Johnny.—Green Bay, Wis.— 
Your boy’s head indicates qualities that 
will develop prominently a little later, 
for they are more in the poetic, literary, 
and artistic lines than in the executive or 
business ones. He should be allowed to 
grow first physically, for his head is 
large for his age, and he will gain 
strength and vigor for future work if 
he is not forced with study; but some 
of the hours of each day his mind could 
be trained into habits of regularity in 
observing nature. He should learn the 
names of all the birds, flowers, trees, and 
animals, and in this way he will lay a 
good foundation for his future work. He 
will be so full of ideas, and so much in- 
clined to change his work from day to 
day, that it will be a struggle for him to 
concentrate time and attention on a few 
important lines of work. Let him learn 
music, and make it as attractive as pos- 
sible, so that the discipline of the prac- 
tice may be enjoyable. 


No. 256.—M. E. S.—Burt, Ia.—The boy 
C. S. $8.—This lad is certainly organized 
to fill a pulpit. He has a fine head, ca- 
pable intellect, and a keen, susceptible 
mind. His moral brain predominates, 
and his thoughts and sentiments will give 
expression through these faculties, and it 
would be well to give him as good an 
education as possible, so as to allow him, 
if he feels the call in that direction, to 
focus his mind as a speaker, teacher, min- 
ister, or evangelist. M. E. S.—Your little 
girl appears to have a good organization 
for health, and a good practical intellect. 
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She will succeed well in the home, and 
had better be given a practical education. 
Let her learn scientific cooking, and be 
thoroughly trained in this branch of 
work, so that, if need be, she can give in- 
struction on the same. She has ingenu- 
ity, which could show itself in the lines 
of scientific dressmaking, but she will 
need more confidence in herself, and 
should be encouraged as much as possible. 


No. 257.—E. C.—Cote Sans Dessin, Mo. 
—This gentleman has a predominance of 
the Vital Temperament, and, with the 
corresponding elements of his brain, will 
show more than ordinary ardor, enthusi- 
asm, warm-heartedness, sympathy, com- 
panionableness, and practical, observing 
powers. He will warm up to a subject 
very rapidly, and will make a good busi- 
ness man. He could succeed in photog- 
raphy, and as a public speaker would be 
ardent, and interesting in what he had 
to say. He belongs to the community 
rather than to only one individual, for his 
sympathies are broad and liberal, but he 
should make an excellent companion, 
husband, and friend where he gives his 
interest and affections. 


No. 258.—P. J. T.—Bellevue, Ia.—The 
qualities of this gentleman indicate a 
superior balance of power and harmony 
of expression. He has an intellectual 
outlook and ambition, is quite ingenious, 
and is capable of succeeding in a business 
that will unfold new ideas—one that has 
scope and enlargement to it. He would 
not like to be connected with a one-horse 
team, or a profession that only covered 
a small area. Were he a physician, he 
would have a large practice, because his 
innate qualities would call out the sym- 
pathy of the community. Were he a law- 
yer, he would engage in only those cases 
that he could conscientiously uphold, 
and as a business man he would be thor- 
ough, comprehensive, and a leader in his 
line. His Ideality, Constructiveness, and 
Causality are ruling powers, and perfect 
the lines of work in which he is engaged. 
He is earnest, sympathetic, adaptable, 
and capable of organizing and controll- 
ing others, even under trying circum- 
stances. 

No. 259.—W. J. L.—Portland, Ore.— 
You have a capable mind—one that is 
able to express itself favorably in several 
callings in life. You will not care for 
the indoor, sedentary work of a clerk or 
banker, but will be inclined to encourage 
the kind of labor that will enable you to 
apply yourself to outdoor work as well. 
Surveying, navigation, or the study of 
geology, zoology, botany, and physiol- 
ogy, would be interesting to you, were 
you to qualify for a professorship in 
either one. In business you had better 
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take hold of the buying department, 
rather than the selling, for you would 
show good judgment, and would know 
how to buy at the cheapest market, and 
sell at the dearest. You would also know 
how to get rid of your.stock favorably 
and acceptably to all parties. You were 
your mother’s boy, and have been well 
nourished and favorably circumstanced. 
Were you to engage in this work, you 
should have to do that kind that will re- 
quire a number of faculties to execute 
rather than one or two, and as a lawyer 
or accountant you would have active work 
in hunting up evidence, in getting hold 
of facts, and examining property. 





PATTERN DEPARTMENT.* 
(Hints by May Manton.) 
7156—GIRL’S DRESS. 


Nothing suits extreme youth so well as 
does simplicity, and the model shown in 
the illustration has the merit of being 
absolutely simple, while it is stylish at 
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7156—Girls’ Dress. 
* See Publishers’ Department for coupon. 
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the same time. The bodice takes the 
popular blouse form, but is made over a 
plain fitted lining which ensures perfect 
neatness and the necessary warmth. The 
lining shows the usual number of pieces 
and seams, closing at the centre-front, 
but the blouse has shoulder and under- 
arm seams only and laps well over to the 
left side, where it closes invisibly and is 
finished by a frill. The back is quite 
plain, but the front shows gauged shir- 
rings that run from the shoulders to a 
point at the front and form a simulated 
yoke. The sleeves are in bishop shape 
and one-seamed, but narrow. At the 
shoulders the fulness is simply gath- 
ered, but the wrists show gauged shir- 
ring, which, like that at the neck, shows 
narrow black velvet ribbon over each 
stitching. With it is worn a deep collar 
and cuffs of narrow batiste, which also 
makes the frill at the left side of the 
blouse. The material for the frock is a 
mixed plaid in gay coloring, showing a 
line of écru, with which the soft tone of 
the batiste harmonizes to perfection. 

The skirt is perfectly straight, the ful- 
ness being arranged in tuck shirrings, 
which, like those of the bodice, show 
black velvet ribbon over each stitching. 

To make this frock for a girl of eight 
years will require three and three-fourths 
yards of forty-four-inch material. The 
pattern, No. 7,156, is cut in sizes for girls 
of six, eight, ten, and twelve years. 


7161—BOYS’ RUSSIAN BLOUSE COSTUME 
WITH SAILOR COLLAR. 

This stylish little suit is designed for 
small boys from two to four years. As 
represented, it is made of serge in a deep 
shade of cardinal, with white serge for 
the collar and cuffs. Narrow braid enters 
into the decoration, and a jaunty little 
Tam o’ Shanter cap accompanies the cos- 
tume. A high-necked and sleeveless un- 
der-waist that is shaped with shoulder 
and under-arm seams and closing in the 
back, supports the kilt skirt that is deep- 
ly hemmed and laid in plaits. The blouse 
is simply adjusted by shoulder and un- 
der-arm seams. A casing is sewed at the 
waist line through which an elastic or 
tape is inserted to arrange the fulness, 
which droops in the regulation blouse 
fashion. To the edge of the left-front a 
wide box-plait is applied, through which 
button-holes are worked to effect a clos- 
ing, buttons being sewed to the edge of 
the left-front. The neck is completed by 
a wide sailor collar, the lower edge of 
which is shaped in rounded outline. 

The sleeves are one-seamed, and are 
gathered at the top and at the bottom, 
where they are laid in plaits that are 
stitched to position. Flannel, serge, and 
all manner of light-weight cloths are com- 


mendable for making, while braid or ma- 
chine stitching is the accepted finish. 

To make this suit for a boy of four 
years will require two yards of fifty-four- 
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716I—Boys’ Russian Blouse Costume 
with Sailor Collar. 


inch material, or two and one-half yards 
of forty-inch goods, with three and one- 
eighth yards of the same width material 
for collar and cuffs. The pattern, No. 
7,161, is cut in sizes for boys of two and 
four years. 
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NOTES. 





KLONDYKE. 
The new El Dorado of the 
Earth. The land of snow and ice 
And Gold. The land where 
Millions of Gold lie in 
The beds of the streams which 
Rush onward to the Yukon. The 
Land of privation, starvation, 
Speculation, and Gold. The 
Land where one fortune will 
Be made and where thousands 
Will be ruined. The land 
Of a success of the few; but 
Of a failure of the many. 
The land of Chance. 
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THE KLONDYKE. 


It is very unlikely that the American 
gold-seeker who rushes off to Alaska will 
find his movements impeded by a corre- 
sponding rush from Europe. The press 
there dwells more on the difficulties of 
gold-mining in Alaska than on the extra- 
ordinary finds made by a few individuals. 
The initial expense will deter many from 
going, and the exactions of the Canadian 
Government will also act as a deterrent. 
“The St James’s Gazette,’”’ London, says: 

“After the long voyage by coasting 
steamer to Juneau City there is a tedious 
march of several weeks over semi-frozen 
wastes and perilous mountain-passes, 
varied by a trip. down the lakes, in the 
course of which the passenger, has to 
build his own boats. He has to take a 
six-months’ store of provisions with him, 
carried at ruinously high rates by Indian 
porters; and if his supplies are insuffi- 
cient or badly damaged on the journey 
he is very likely to die of starvation, sup- 
posing he escapes being drowned or 
dashed to pieces among the rapids and 
mountain passes en route. It costs the 
prospector, in addition to all these dan- 
gers and discomforts, some hundreds of 
pounds before he actually reaches the 
scene of operations and can get to work. 
No doubt there is plenty of gold to be had 
after all this. But it looks as if the com- 
munications would have to be consider- 
ably improved, by road-making and rail- 
way-building, before Klondike becomes 
another Johannesburg.” 

Persons going to the Klondyke will be 
noticable for their largely developed 
brains over the region of the ear, and nar- 
rowness in the centre of the parietal 
bone, over Cautiousness. 





HAWATI. 


WHERE THE ISLANDS LIE, AND WHAT THEY 
ARE. 


The Hawaiian Islands are situated in 
the Pacific Ocean, about 3,500 miles off 
the coast of Mexico. The chief island of 
the group of twelve lies on a line joining 
the City of Mexico with the City of Hong 
Kong, China. The group is about 360 
miles long, but the islands are small. 
The largest, Hawaii, is only about 4,600 
Square miles in area. All the islands to- 
gether are only about one-seventh the 
size of the State of Ohio; but, as the 
Scotchman said of his country, “ Only 
flatten it out once, mon, and then see how 
big it would be.” For the Hawaiian Isl- 
ands are voleanic in origin, and are very 
mountainous. The largest eruptions of 
historic times have been among ‘hose of 
Mauna Loa and Kilaurea in Hawaii (pro- 
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nounce Hah-wy-ee, with accent on the 
“ w oP 

The a side of the islands gets 
plenty of rain, and on that side dense for- 
ests climb the mountains to a height of 
12,000 feet, or about two and one-quarter 
miles. On the leeward side the timber 
line is 4,000 feet lower down. The tillable 
parts are the valleys and a strip of allu- 
vial soil along the coast, especially on the 
windward side. 

Many hundred square miles are cov- 
ered with recent lavas. Near the shore 
the natives cultivate sweet potatoes upon 
lavas that are hardly cooled, pulverizing 
the scoria and mixing with it a little vege- 
table mould. 

The climate is so delightful and equable 
that the Hawaiian language has no word 
for “ weather.” The chief food of the na- 
tives is taro (arum esculentym). The 
chief export of the island is cane sugar, 
of which in 1893 it exported $10,225,000 
worth. 

From 1843 till the recent revolution and 
establishment of the Republic, Hawaii 
was an independent kingdom. The Re- 
public was proclaimed July 4, 1894. Real- 
ly it is oflicered and run by American res- 
idents. Sanford B. Dole is President till 
1900. 

The area of the islands ‘s 6,640 square 
miles. Population in 1890 was 89,990, 
composed as follows: 





Pure Jiawaiians.........0. oes 34,436 
BE IINE o6rsab ok eewenuuns-<<amaea 6,186 
RE Suiwinddseeenns dasa aisam 21,119 
PE suc kage ekncawekenee «ees wae 15,301 
PED ch cukagesenoessenanen eee 12,360 
PE sas cr sre chownn nee sine 588 

MS oo 5s a reed Comoe eeks . 89,990 





INSOMNIA NOT ALWAYS DI5- 
ASTROUS. 


Sir James Crichton Browne, the expert | 


on brain diseases, holds that insomnia is 
not attended with such disastrous con- 
sequences as is commonly supposed. It is 
not in itself so dangerous as the solici- 
tude of the sufferer. He suggests that 
the brains of literary men, who are the 
most frequent victims, acquire the trick 
of the heart, which takes a doze of a 
fraction of a second after each beat, and 
so manages to get six hours’ rest in 
twenty-four; and that some brains, in 
cases of persistent insomnia, sleep in sec- 
tions, different brain-centres going off 
duty in turn. 





HOW TO KEEP FOOD. 


Different kinds of food should be kept 
separate from each other. 


Peed 
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Keep potatoes and all root vegetables 
in a box or bin in a dry cellar. 

Cranberries may be kept for months in 
crocks or jars, and covered with water. 

Sugar, rice, hominy, farina, oatmeal, 
and the like, are best kept in bags or 
boxes in a cool, dry closet. 

Milk should be as far as possible sepa- 
rated from other food, and kept clean and 
cool, 

A basket kept on a swinging shelf is 
the proper receptacle for eggs. 

Dried fruits are best kept in bags and 
hung upon a dry wall, but they may also 
be well preserved, if properly dried, in 
boxes. 

Apples and oranges keep longest by be- 
ing wrapped separately in tissue paper 
and spread out so as not to touch each 
other, in a cool, dry place. 

Cold cooked vegetables and the like 
must be covered if not kept in a wired 
cupboard. 

All food that is not perfectly sound, 
that is unripe, that is allowed to decay or 
accumulate the particles floating in the 
air, is unwholesome.—Home Maker. 





At the present season judgment and 
eare should be exercised that not too 
much heat-producing food is used. Nat- 
ure in all seasons indicates the line of 
food most desirable in her supply of sea- 
sonable material. During the hot sum- 
mer, fruits, berries, and vegetables are 
most abundant. Science claims that only 
65 per cent. of our food should be heat 
making, hence the tendency, especially at 
this time, to select a very large propor- 
tion of our food from such heat-making 
materials as fats, rice, corn-starch, white 
fiour products, potatoes, and sweets, 
must increase the discomfort caused by 
the weather, in addition to being inferior 
in health-sustaining properties. 





One of the first conditions of health is 
a healthy view of things. If it be true 
that the sick body makes the sick mind, 
it is equally true that the sick mind 
makes the sick body. A sickly view of 
the world will go far to make the world 
sickly. It has been the fashion to exag- 
gerate the conscious and the unconscious 
wretchedness of mankind. This disposi- 
tion to take a morbid and depressing 
view of mortal experience has been exag- 
gerated by the natural craving for human 
sympathy. It is pleasant to share the 
fellow feeling of our kind, and the con- 
dition on which that fellow feeling is ob- 
tained is almost always suffering. Suf- 
fering, more than anything else, excites 
interest and compassion. Our word 
“sympathy ” expresses fellowship in suf- 
fering. We have no similar word to ex- 
press fellowship of joy.—Science Siftings. 


LAWS OF HEALTH. 


Children should be taught to use the 
left hand as well as the right; they 
should sleep in separate beds, and should 
not wear nightcaps. 

Children under seven years of age 
should not be confined over six or seven 
hours in the house, and that time should 
be broken by frequent recesses. 

From one to one pound and a half of 
solid food is sufficient for a person in the 
ordinary vocation of business. Persons 
in sedentary employment should take 
one-third less food, and they will escape 
dyspepsia. 

Young persons should walk or play at 
least two hours a day in the open air. 

Reading aloud is conducive to health. 

The more clothing we wéar, other 
things being equal, the less food we 
need. 

Sleeping-rooms should have a fireplace, 
or some other mode of ventilation, be- 
sides the windows. 





FOR AN OCEAN VOYAGE. 


“Take only half the clothing that you 
think you will need for an ocean voyage 
and do not attempt to have a small trunk 
in your stateroom,” writes Emma M. 
Hooper in “ The Ladies’ Home Journal.” 
“ Have in your largest shawl strap a trav- 
eling rug, heavy wrap—a golf cape is ex- 
cellent—sun umbrella, rubbers, small 
cushion to tie on the back of your deck 
chair, a warm dress of plain design, and 
a flannel wrapper to use as a nightgown. 
Wear a chamois pocket well secured with 
a tape about the waist for your letter of 
credit, jewelry, money, ete. 

“In a large traveling bag place a 
change of underwear, hose, bedroom 
slippers and needed toilet articles, with 
which include a small hot-water bag, 
bottle of salts, vaseline, box of cathartic 
pills and bottle of camphor. Do not for- 
get a comfortable cloth steamer cap and 
a gauze veil if you are afraid of a little 
sunburn. Wear a jacket suit of mixed 
cheviot or serge and a silk waist on board. 
After starting put on the older gown and 
lounge in it until you land, when it can 
be given to a stewardess. Some travelers 
try to dress for dinner and carry a steam- 
er trunk filled with silk waists and fancy 
neckwear, but for an eight-day journey 
this is poor taste and a lot of trouble. 
Others have the small trunk in the cabin, 
and before landing pack the things in it 
that are to be used only on the return 
voyage, and send it to the ship company’s 
office until their return. It must be re- 
membered that 30 pounds of baggage is 
the average weight allowed free on the 
continent. Warm wraps and woolen un- 
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derwear are necessary at all seasons go- 
ing across the Atlantic.” 





WHEN CHARACTER IS FORMED. 


Again, in many homes older children 
make the life of the smaller ones wretched 
much of the time. The writer knows a 
family where there are three children, 
the youngest about two years of age. The 
older ones seem to find no greater pleas- 
ure than to tease the babe on every op- 
portunity, for she occasions them much 
merriment by her violent vocal and bodily 
expressions whenever she is tormented 
beyond endurance. One does not need to 
remain about this home long before see- 
ing plainly that this child is being wor- 
ried into an ugly disposition. Even at 
two years she has reached the point where 
she is intolerable much of the time, show- 
ing her unbalanced condition by flying 
into a passion over every little thing that 
occasions her displeasure. The attitude 
of the older children serves to keep her in 
a more or less constant state of fatigue, 
and the actions performed in this condi- 
tion are rapidly forming habits, thus de- 
termining her character.—From When 
Character is Formed, by Prof. M. V. 
O’Shea, in Appleton’s Popular Science 
Monthly for September, 





Dr. M. L. Holbrook gives the following 
excellent advice as to the education of 
children: “So far as possible, a love of 
nature should be early and continuously 
inculeated. Nature is, in a physical sense, 
the father and mother of us all, and a 
child that grows up to maturity with a 
genuine love of rocks and trees, flowers 
and insects, animals and plants, storms 
and sunshine, cold and heat, fresh air or 
the ocean wave; of every varying land- 
scape and mood of nature, and all the 
activities around us, stands not only a 
better chance of possessing a healthy ner- 
vous system, but of maintaining it during 
life, than if the opposite has been the 
case. I am not at all in sympathy with 
any system of education which takes chil- 
dren far away from nature. Nature is a 
book, a great library of books, whose au- 
thorship is the infinite. Our little works, 
our libraries, vast and valuable as they 
are, cannot be compared with it. They 
are poor transcripts at best of the 
thoughts of half-developed human be- 
ings.” 





AIR AND ATHLETICS. 


What the man of to-day needs most is 
not athletics in a gymnasium, but plenty 
of fresh air in his lungs. Instead of a 
quantity of violent exercise that leaves 
him weak for several hours afterward, 
he needs to learn to breathe right, stand 
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right, and sit right. And if the woman 
who spends so much time and strength 
getting out into the air, would dress 
loosely, and breathe deeply, and so get 
the air into her, she would have new 
strength and vigor, and soon be freed 
from many aches and pains and miseries. 
—H. L. Hastings. 





M. Quad, the humorist, several years 
ago fitted up a small platform in his resi- 
dence and took regular exercise by danc- 
ing jigs to the accompaniment of a piano 
played by another member of the house- 
hold. He said that dancing not only gave 
him the physical exercise he required, 
but also furnished much needed mental 
rest. “ Walking would do equally as 
well,” he said, “so far as exercise is con- 
cerned, but whenever I walk I am busily 
thinking about my work and making 
plans for the morrow. No one can do that 
while dancing vigorously.” 





I WOULDN’T BE CROSS. 


I wouldn’t be cross, dear, it’s never worth 
while; 

Disarm the vexation by wearing a smile; 

Let hap a disaster, a trouble, a loss, 

Just meet the thing boldly, and never be 
cross. 


I wouldn’t be cross, dear, with people at 
home, 

They love you so fondly, whatever may 
come, 

You may count on the kinsfolk around 
you to stand, 

Oh, loyally true in a brotherhood band! 

So, since the fine gold far exceedeth the 


dross, 

I wouldn’t be cross, dear—I wouldn’t be 
cross. 

I wouldn’t be cross with a stranger, ah, 
no! 

To the pilgrims we meet on the life-path 


we owe 

This kindness, to give them good cheer 
as they pass, 

To clear out the flint stones and plant the 
soft grass. 

No, dear, with a stranger, in trial or loss, 

I perchance might be silent—I wouldn’t 


be cross. 

No bitterness sweetens, no sharpness 
may heal 

The wound which the soul is too proud to 
reveal. 


No envy hath peace; by a fret and a jar 
The beautiful work of our hands we may 


mar. 

Let happen what may, dear, of trouble 
and loss, 

I wouldn’t be cross, love—I wouldn’t be 
cross. 


—From Little Knights and Ladies. 
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FOWLER & WELLS CO. 


On February 29, 1884, the FOWLER & WELLS CO. was incorporated 
under the laws of the State of New York as a Joint Stock Company, for the pros- 
ecution of the business heretofore carried on by the firm of Fowler & Wells. 

The change of name involves no change in the nature and object of the 
business, or in its general management. All remittances should be made payable 


to the order of 


FOWLER & WELLS CO. 














THE SUBSCRIPTION PRICE of the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL AND PHRENOLOGICAL MAGAZINE is $1.00 a 
year, payable in advance. 


MONEY, when sent by mail, should be in the form of 
Money Orders, Express Money Orders, Drafts on 
New York, or Registered Letters. All Postmasters 
oo een to Register Letters whenever requested 
to do so. 


SILVER or other coin should not be sent by mail, as it 
is almost sure to wear a hole in the envelope and be lost. 


POSTAGE-STAMPS will be received for fractional parts 
of a dollar. The larger stamps are preferred; they 
should never be stuck to the letters, and should always 
be sent in sheets—that is, not torn apart. 


JCHANGE af gant-atinn address can be made by giving 
the old as wellas the new address, but not without this 
information. Notice should be received the first of the 
preceding month. 

LETTERS OF INQUIRY requesting an answer should 


inclose a stamp for return postage, and be sure and 
give name and full address every time you write. 


ALL LETTERS should be addressed to Fowler & Wells 
Co., and not to any person connected with the office. 
in this way only can prompt and careful attention be 
secured. 


ANY BOOK, PERIODICAL, CHART, Ete., may be or- 
dered from this office at Publishers’ prices. 


AGENTS WANTED for the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
and our Book Publications, to whom liberal terms will 
be given. 








CURRENT EXCHANGES. 


“The Strand Magazine,’ London, con- 
tains a chapter of the “ Tragedy of the 
Thorosko,” and is a very exciting part of 
the story. “Glimpses of Nature” is the 
name of a series of articles by Grant Al- 
len; this month he treats on a plant that 
melts ice. 

“ Book News,” for September, published 
by John Wanamaker, New York, is alive 
with news on nature and different arti- 
cles of various kinds. It contains a re- 
view of women inventors of Queen Vic- 
toria’s reign. 

“The St. Louis and Canadian Photog- 
rapher,” edited by Mrs. Fitz Gibbons 
Crash, of St. Louis, is a work of art. The 
proper style of photographs and first- 
class workmanship recommends it as an 
excellent journal. “The Camera in Mo- 
tion ” is an article which contains hints 
of one of the most difficult branches of 
the art of photography. 


“A Manual of Mental Science; or, 
Childhood, Its Character and Culture.” 
Being a text-book for teachers and par- 
ents, fully illustrated, and containing up- 
ward of 250 pages, should be in every 
school and household, as the information 
contained therein is of great importance 
to the careful development and training 
of children, and will bring out the whole 
character and enable them to make the 
most of life. 

“ Progrés Medical.” — Weekly. — Paris, 
France. Contains reports of medical and 
surgical affairs, and also of scientific 
societies. Important information con- 
tained in every number. Bonneville, edi- 
tor. 

“Guillard’s Medical Journal.”—Aug- 
ust.—No. 2, Vol. LX VII.—One of the vet- 
eran publications of the country. New 
York. 


“Brooklyn Medical.” — August. — Dr. 
Raymond has a very interesting article in 
this number on “ Professional Confi- 
dences.” A young magazine, but grow- 
ing into notice. Brooklyn, N. Y. 


“ Southern Medical Record.”—Monthly. 
--August number received. Has some 
good clinical excerpts, an appreciative 
address on women in medicine and (what 
shows the editor knows a good thing) an 
extract from the PHRENOLOGICAL. At- 
lanta, Ga. 


“Quarterly Journal of Inebriety.”— 
July.—Has the size and quality of a quar- 
terly; indeed, quite a volume. Morphin- 
ism, epilepsy, why men drink, the adver- 
tised “cures” for drunkenness, and other 
allied topics are discussed. A variety of 
reports and abstracts are included in the 
bulky issue. Hartford, Ct. 


“ Pacific Medical Journal.’’—Maintains 
its place among medicos, progressive and 
spirited. San Francisco. 


“ Phrenological Biography,” containing 
the sketches of the early phrenologists in 
Europe, including Drs. Gall (the discov- 
erer)and Spurzheim, and the French, 
American, and English phrenologists. By 
Charlotte Fowler Wells. Ready shortly. 
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SPEED! ACCURACY! EASE! IN 
TYPEWRITING 


can only be acquired by adopting the 
“ all-finger”’ method. ‘“ Practical ‘l'ype- 
writing,” by Bates Torrey, is the stand- 
ard text-book on this subject. Do not try 
to “ pick up ” typewriting, but avail your- 
self of the experience of those who have 
made a careful study of the subject. 
Cloth, $1.50. Fowler & Wells, 27 East 
Twenty-first Street. 

We have a long list of interesting books 
on the reading of human character. Send 
stamp for catalogue. 

You Want TO Know Men and Women 
when you meet them—that is, you want 
to know who they are, not what their 
names are, or where they came from, but 
are they inclined to be good, upright, 
honest, true, kind, charitable, loving, joy- 
ous, happy, and trustworthy people, such 
as you and yours would like to know, and 
to be intimately associated with, or are 
they by nature dishonest, untrustworthy, 
treacherous, and cruel, uncharitable and 
hard-hearted, fault-finding, jealous, dom- 
ineering people, and those whom it is im- 
possible to associate with pleasantly and 
happily—people whom you would not 
want to have intimate with yourself or 
yours. A knowledge of Human Nature 
will enable you to judge of all this at 
sight, and to choose for yourself and 
children such companions as will tend to 
make you and yours better, purer, and 
more noble and ambitious to do and to 
be right. If you would know people with- 
out waiting to become acquainted with 
them, read “‘ Heads and Faces and How 
to Study Them. This is the most compre- 
hensive and popular work ever published 
for the price, 25,000 copies having been 
sold the first year. Contains 200 pages, 
200 illustrations. We will send it by mail 
postpaid on receipt of price, 40 cents in 
paper, or $1.00 in cloth binding. 

To those who have already secured a 
copy of “ Heads and Faces,” our advice is 
to send 70 cents for “How to Study 
Strangers,’ the sequel to “Heads and 
Faces; ” or, if you have not seen it or do 
not own “ Heads and Faces,” send one 
dollar, and a copy of each book will be 
mailed you. 

The Sanitas food Company’s advertise- 
ment on the cover of this number shows 
New Nut Products, and offers for 25 cents 
to send sample. 


and ENCLISH 

—An Interlineary word-for-word 

English Translation of the 
GREEK NEW TESTAMENT 


A Grand Book for Clergymen, Teachers, and all 
Bible Students. Like having a Knowledge of Original. 
Endorsed by Pulpit and Press. Price, $3.00. Lib. Ed. 
$5.00 by mail. Address FOWLER & WELLS CO., 
27 East 21st Street, New York. 
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A Special Offer! Any subscriber send- 
ing us three names for 1898 (renewals or 
new subscriptions) and three dollars, the 
regular subscription pricé, we will send 
free a binder for the past year’s numbers 
of the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 

The students are working hard at the 
“1897 class” of the American Institute 
of Phrenology; their eagerness for the 
lecture hours and their interest in the 
subject is apparent by their close atten- 
tion to the respective teachings of Pro- 
fessor Sizer, Mrs. Charlotte Fowler Wells, 
Dr. H. S. Drayton, Miss Jessie A. Fowler, 
Dr. N. B. Sizer, Rev. Thomas A. Hyde, and 
others. This is the thirty-fourth session 
of this Institute, among the founders of 
which was Horace Greeley. 

Over six hundred pages for one dollar. 
That is what we will send you in the two 
books—* Heads and Faces ” and ‘“ How to 
Study Strangers,” by mail, postpaid. 

Seventh edition of “ Matrimony,” by O. 
S. Fowler, now ready. Send 15 cents and 
you will receive a copy postpaid. 

As another’s years numbers of the 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL are about gath- 
ered, they look so untidy laying around, 
and the covers are tearing off, and yet I 
do not like to throw them away or give 
them away, because there are so many 
articles of interest in them; and, besides, 
I want John to read that wonderful de- 
lineation of J. W. Why, it is written as 
if they knew him all his life. I feel we 
should see what Phrenology can do for 
our George, he does not seem to get 
along right at school; and then May does 
not want to be a school teacher. John 
must read what they say.” 

Well, we hope “J.” will do what she 
wants, and our suggestion is: Send for 
a patent binder, in which the numbers 
can all be placed, and, with the tables of 
contents in the June and December num- 
bers, quite a library or collection of good 
essays is secured, and withal in neat and 
handy form, and for the small amount of 
50 cents. 

The famous “ Water Gap” Sanitarium 
is still in charge of Dr. Hurd. Address 
Minsi, Monroe County, Pa. 

Professor Campbell writes from Toron- 
a says he expects good business this 

all. 


A Good Investment 


is a Phrenological Examination, which 
will give texture of your Mental Make-Up 
and what it can do best to earn a living, 
or to win honor and happiness for you. 
For particulars write 


FOWLER & WELLS CO. 
27 East 2ist Street, New York. 
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The Study of One’s Character is of in- 
dividual interest. What can concern us 
more than our self-advancement, espe- 
cially when in doubt as to the proper 
business to follow through our ignorance 
of our qualifications. We may say, “ Oh, 
I will take the first thing that I can get. 
I can do anything most.” That is not 
the way to obtain best results for profit, 
long life, and pleasant relations to your 
fellow-workers. The testimony of many 
thousands that “the advice given in a 
scientific delineation of character with a 
word for word report has been worth 
hundreds of dollars,” is convincing. 
Write or call on us for particulars. 

A Manual of Mental Science will be 
ready for delivery by October 15th. The 
delay in its appearance is quickly under- 
stood by glancing over its pages. The au- 
thor, Jessie A. Fowler, has added several 
new features and charts which must cer- 
tainly fill a long-felt want in this direc- 
tion. It is designed as a guide for teach- 
ing Mental Science to the young, and in 
such simplified terms and language that 
one must read to the end. The explana- 
tions of the groups of organs is novel 
and convincing, as in the first of the sev- 
en groups the “I want” is followed by 
“to eat,” “to live,” “to act,” “to con- 
quer”; again, in the seventh group “I 
want to trust, to give, to persevere, to 
judge,” ete. It has over two hundred 
pages and more than fifty illustrations, 
the organs located in the portraits, by 
asterisk or other indications, and the 
names given to them, as Economy, Fore- 
thought, Ambition, Independence, Punct- 
uality, Fun, Justice, Balance, etc., will 
make it a ready seller in tae hands of our 
active and wide-awake agents. See de- 
scriptive advertisement on another page 
for price, etc. 

Another book from the pen of Miss Jes- 
sie A. Fowler is “ Manhood and Woman- 
hood,” to be ready in January, next. 

A new and revised edition of ‘“‘ Brown’s 
Elocution,” with some twenty or more 
pages added, makes it, as the name im- 
plies, a “ Common School Elocution and 
Oratory.” The author has been before 
the public for a long time as an instruct- 
or of vocal culture, as having written 
“Rational Elocution,” “ Popular Speak- 
er,” ete., and as late director of Inter- 
Ocean School of Elocution and Oratory. 
The revision of this work by Charles 
W. Brown brings an up-to-date work. The 
“Suggestions on Reading” are _ well 
worth one dollar, the price of the book, 
and should be followed by everyone who 
wishes to be polite and unpretentious in 
conversation and manner. 


Charles Spencer Morton has just been 
heard from in St. Louis, Mo. 
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SPECIAL OFFER. 


Specimen numbers of the PHRENOLOGI- 
CAL JOURNAL are often sent out to those 
not subscribers, for the purpose of at- 
tracting their attention to a monthly vis- 
itor which will be found of interest to 
every member of the family. Any person 
receiving this number, and not now a 
subscriber, will be entered as a subscrib- 
er for the balance of this year (1897), and 
all of the next year (1898), on receipt of 
one dollar. Be sure to write your name 
and address plainly. 

Of Dr. Holbrook’s latest “‘ The Hygien- 
ic Treatment of Consumption ” they say: 
“No book more thoroughly helpful, 
truthful, scientific, and yet clear and 
simple; directions easily followed; in 
short, it is a book which every head of a 
family should possess.” Price, $1.25, post- 
paid. We sell it and other good books, 
among which “ Eating for Strength; or, 
Food and Diet in Their Relation to 
Health and Work,” $1.00, “ Liver Com- 
plaint, Mental Dyspepsia, and Headache,” 
$1.00, will be found timely in these days 
of dyspepsia and worry. 

WELLs’s CHART, with its neat pages for 
marking, its explanations of conditions, 
etc., and its tables of business adaptation, 
makes it one of the best, if not the very 
best chart on the market. Are prepared 
to supply these to lecturers by the hun- 
dred, five hundred, or thousand, and at 
very low rates. See Apparatus catalogue 
for description of this and other appa- 
ratus used by lecturers and phrenologists 
in the field, or write for special prices for 
special lots. 

Alice M. Rutter, ’95, sends large orders 
from Atlantic City, where she and her 
father are busy in Phrenology. 

The Marietta (Miss.) Normal Institute 
opened its doors on the 13th inst. for an- 
other nine months’ session. Our long- 
time friend and co-worker, a graduate of 
the American Institute of Phrenology, 
Professor Howerton is, we think, located 
at this place now. He is the author of 
the book, “Short Talks on Character 
Building.” 

We continue to receive orders for Dr. 
Forrest’s Muscle Roller. Write. 


Eleanor Kirk’s Books, as advertised on 
another page, show a variety, which will 
interest all in subjects dealt with. Send 
25 cents for “ The Bottom Plank of Men- 
tal Healing.” 

People are a good deal alike the world 
over. They all want to know what they 
can do best in life, and so we repeat, call 
and see what Fnrenology can do for you 
or, if you are in Australia, send a postage 
stamp for a “ Mirror of the Mind,” and 
tell us that you saw our advertisement. 
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“The author of ‘ Natural Cure’ is the 
peer of any living physician of to-day, 
and one of the truly great masters in 
medicine; especially is this so in the di- 
rection of practical therapeutic meas- 
ures for the alleviation of the sick and 
the rapid cure of disease. The author 
possesses a rare mind for the comprehen- 
sion of the scope of medicine and wonder- 
ful adaptation of heart and hand toward 
the application of his skill in the man- 
agement of those essential details for the 
cure of disease, which are the hope and 
joy of the patients who are fortunate to 
find the way to his care. Such is the au- 
thor of ‘ Natural Cure,’ while the book 
is the wisdom of the author in cold type.” 

A lady called for a copy of this book 
by Dr. C. E. Page, and said: “ At the 
sanitarium where I am taking treatment, 
I found a copy of ‘ Natural Cure’ in the 
possession of nearly every patient, so I 
thought it was the best thing to own one 
too.” (See advertisement on another 
page.) 

Edna Seeley writes for more supplies 
from Asbury Park, where she has been 
all summer, doing some good work, hav- 
ing had some notables call on her for 
delineations. She is more in love with 
phrenological work than ever. 

Send fifty cents for a binder for your 
back numbers of the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL. 


To our friends who cannot call at our 
office for a personal examination: Send 
a two-cent stamp for “Mirror of the 
Mind.” 


ScIENCE Dry CELL BATTERY.—The best 
one for the money. The price has been 
reduced from $7.00 to $6.00. 





A GREAT BARGAIN may be had 
by sending for the 1849 edition of 


Combe’s Notes on America 


in three volumes, beautifully bound, for 
$5.00, express paid. 


Send 15 Cents 
FOR MATRIMONY 


or Phrenology and Physiology applied to the 
selection of congenial companions for life, 
including Directions to the Married 
for living together affectionately and happily. 
LIBERAL TERMS TO ACENTS. 


FOWLER & WELLS CO. 
27 East 21st Street, New York City. 





[October 


The PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL is a 
“good seller.” The sale of one hundred 
a month for six months by one of our 
agents (who has sold hundreds of copies 
of ‘‘ Heads and Faces ”’) verifies the above 
statement, and now is the time for agents 
to write us for particulars. 

Dr. Jackson calls attention to the well- 
known Dansville (N. Y.) Sanitarium, 
which is open all the year round. 

In “ Movement Cure ” and “ Mechanical 
Massage” relief if not cure is found, 
and that without drugs. See Dr. Patch- 
en’s advertisement on another page; and 
in this connection we would call atten- 
tion to Dr. Taylor’s latest work, entitled 
“Massage, Principles and Practice of 
Remedial Treatment by Imparted Mo- 
tion.” It is a handy 12mo, and mailed 
for one dollar. 

“Horsford’s preparations are men- 
tioned as allaying thirst, aiding diges- 
tion, etc. Write them for a descriptive 
pamphlet. 


Visitors to, New York 


PHRENOLOCICAL CABINET 
Now at 27 East 21st Street. 


Busts, Casts, Crania, Etc. 
Send 5c. for ‘‘Phrenology a Science’ pamphlet of 64 pp. 
FOWLER & WELLS CO., 27 East 21st St., New York. 


Chafing and 
Prickly Heat 


are in most cases caused by 
the corrosive action of acid 


Perspiration 


and are often aggravated by 
friction of the clothing with 
the skin. Relief may be 
obtained quickly by using 


Packer’s 
Tar Soap 


Try this! 


The Packer Mfg. Co., 
NEW YORK. 
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A Quintette of .... 
. . Excellent Pamphlets 


20 cents each, net. 
By Professor BARTER. 


How to Read the Face and Head. 
Practical, and ina unique way gives method of com- 
mitting to memory the faculties in groups. 


A Wonderful Memory and How to Acquire it. 
How languages may be acquired with ease; how 
names, dates, and business transactions, etc., may 
be remembered, etc. 20c. 


How to Write and Address a Letter. 
With full instruction as to composition and style, 
choice of words, capitals, etc. 20c. 


How to Speak Correctly. 
Simple rules for polite and accurate conversation, 
pronunciation, and spelling. Grammatical errors 
corrected ; and cure for stammering. 20c. 


How to Hypnotize. 
Including the whole art of Mesmerism. Embracing 
the latest discoveries of German and French schools; 
other hypnotists’ methods explained. 2 
These pamphlets are cheap in price only! and con- 
tain “much in little.” Easy to carry about and read 
at odd moments. 


FOWLER & WELLS C0., 27 E. 24st St., New York. 
L. N. FOWLER, London. 


COUPON ENTITLING TO ONE PAT- 
TERN ANY SIZE. 


Cut this out, fill in your name and ad- 
dress, and mail it to THE PAT- 
TERN DEPARTMENT OF 
THE PHRENOLOGI- 

CAL JOURNAL. 


*Inclose 10 cents to pay mailing 
and handling expenses for each pat- 
tern wanted. 


It is a Remedy not a Drug. 
Some people are tired of medicine, and ready te 


look into some plan that will afford a change, to 
all such we wish to commend 


————— 





The book is packed with a large amount of 
common sense.—Christian Intelligencer. 

Many good things are said in the book.— 
N. Y. Independent. 

He has laid down principles which may be 
followed with profit, and the following of 
which may relieve many cases regarded asdes- 
perate.—/opular Science Monthly. 

There is a large proportion of good sense 





The Natural Cure 


For Consumption,Constipation,Bright’s Disease, Neur- 
algia, Rheumatism, “Colds” (Fevers), etc. How Sick- 
ness Originates and How to Prevent it. 
Manual for the People. 
294 pp. Cloth, $1.00; 4s. English. 

Dr. Page is a clear writer, progressive and practical in his ideas and 
his works have done much good, well deserving the success that has at- 
tended their publication. 
Let all who value health read what he has to say. 


A Health 
By C. E. Pace, M.D. 12 mo, 


He is radical and at the same time reasonable. 


and practical wisdom in the rules laid down 
by Dr. Page for healthful living, and if they 
were more generally followed, it can not be 
doubted that the doctors would be less actively 
employed.— Zhe North American. 

The idea (that Bright’s disease, etc., can be 
cured) is not a new one, but we have never 
before seen it urged by a regular physician of 
so high standing in the profession as Dr. Page. 
—Boston Transcript. 


This work is doing much to promote “Goop HEALTH” among the 
people, and thousands are thanking the author for his practical advice as 


given in this work. 


Sent post-paid on receipt of price. 


Address, 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., Publishers 27 East 2ist St., New York. 
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The American Institute of Phrenology. 
President, Professor NELSON SIZER. 





The Aim and Object of the Institute: 

The Institute commences its annual Session on 
the first Tuesday ot Septemberin the Hall of the 
Institute, 27 East 21st Street, at 20’clock p. m. 

The Course comprises three lectures daily in the 
Theoretical and Practical Aspects of Phrenology, 
and necessarily include Ethnology, Physiognomy, 
Physiology, Anatomy, pe eredity, etc. 

hy is the Institute Worthy the Considera- 
tion of all ? 

Because it is THE well recognized and only 
Chartered Phrenological Institute in the 
World. 

It is the oldest Institute of Phrenology. 

It possesses more complete facilities for study 
than can be found any where else. (The nearest to 
which is the Fow/er Institute, London.) It has 
a collection of Skulls and Casts that has taken up- 
ward of sixty years to collect, and comprises racial 
specimens, models and also a large quantity of 
Paintings and Drawings illustrative of nearly every 
variety of mental development. 

The lecturers are those who are among the old- 
est and ablest exponents on the subject. 

UPON ‘WHOM IS THE USE OF THE 
INSTITUTE URGED ? 


In all classes of work Phrenology has proved 
useful. 

In the choice of an occupation, fora young man 
or young woman. 

In the Education of the Young, for parents or 
teachers, 

_ For Physicians in the treatment of their patients 
in private practice, in criminal, insane or feeble- 
minded Cases, 

For Ministers to enable them to understand 
the members of their congregation. 

For Lawyers that they may be able to under- 
stand their clients. 

For Writers, Editors, and Journalists, 

For those about to marry that they may know 
whom to select. 

The experience of a century is given in two 
months’ lectures. 

For business men that they may employ the right 
help and understand with whom they are doing 
business. 

_For personal improvement, etc., because it en- 
riches the facilities for doing good and understand- 
ing mankind. 





At the close of the session a thorough test-ex- 
amination is arranged which though optional is 
urged upon every student on account of the great 
advantages it possesses and the standing it gives. 

VThe qualifications for joining are, each student 
must possess a good common education, and must 
show the recommendation of some person from the 
place where he has lived. ii 


MEMORY 


ROF. A. LOISETTE’S 


Assimilative MEMORY System, 


Protected by copyrights, and injunctions of U.S, Courts. 
The last, most complete and perfect edition. 
Arranged for Self Instruction. 

Speaking Without Notes. Mind-Wandering Cured. 
Indispensable in preparing for examinations. 
Any book learned in one reading. 

Cloth bound, with portrait and autograph. Price 
net $2.50 American, 10s. 6d. English. Post free. 
Prospectus with opinions of Educators, Scien- 
tific, Professional and Business Men all over 
the world FREE. Address, 

A. LOISETTE, 237 Fifth Avenue, New Yrok, 
Not sold elsewhere. or 200 Regent Street, London. 











Craham'’s Science of Human Life, 
formerly published at $3.00, reduced to $1.06, in paper 
pinding. Nearly 700 pages. 








THE JACKSON 
SANATORIUM 


DANSVILLE, N. Y- 


4a@> For illustrated descriptive pamphlet and other 
information address 


J. ARTHUR JACKSON, M.D., 
P. O. Box 1878. Secretary. 


The Water Gap Sanitarium 


Is the place where permanent cures 
are made of all forms of disease. 
Rates reasonable. A christian family 
home. Address 


F. WILSON HURD, M.0., Minsi, Monroe Co., Pa. 








ADDRESS 


UNION BOOK COMPANY, 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Catalogues Free. 





MECHANICAL MASSAGE 
CURES even after drugs, 
baths and electricity have 
failed. Verbum Sap. For 
particulars address or call 
at the Improvep Move- 
MENT Cure INsTITUTR, 11 

Tue * ae » E. soth Street, New York. 

One of the machines G. H. Patcnen, M.D, 


used for giving Me- 
chanical Massage. 





Medical Director. 





Beautiful Stamping Outfit 

Designs for Honiton Lace 
work tray cloths, centre pieces 
doilies,outlining and cut work, 
many 14 ins. in size, 2 alph- 
abets, powder and pad. Given 
for a3 months’s trial subscrip- 
tion to The Home,a household 
journalofstories,fashions ,fan- 
cy work, literarysketches,etc. 
Send L5c.and get the outfitand 
journal. THE HOME, 141 

Milk St., Boston, Mass. 








37, 39, 41 West 26th Street, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


The great popularity{that Miller’s Hotel has acquired 
can be traced to] 


Its Unique Location. 
Its Excellent Cuisine. 
Its Courteous Service. 
Its Moderate Prices. 
Its Satisfied Patrons. 
Its Homelike Atmosphere. 


Turkish, Electric, and Roman Baths connected 
with the hotel, and furnished to guests at a 
very moderate rate. 


CHAS. H. HAYNES, Prop. 
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« Eleanor Kirk’s Books ost 









THE INFLUENCE 
OF THE 
ZODIAC UPON 
HUMAN LIFE 


BY.. 
ELEANOR KIRK 


Every individual can find himself or 
herself perfectly described in this work. 
Virtues, talents, faults, and idiosyncra- 
cies, also the cause and cure of all harass- 
ing conditions. It is a volume for the 
scientific, for all those who are interested 
in a simplified astrology, and is the 
greatest drawing-room entertainer of 
the age. 











| 
BOTTOM PLANK 
OF MENTAL 

HEALING 


-- BY.. 
ELEANOR KIRK 


This book is said to be the simplest 
exposition of the basic principles of 
spiritual healing ever published. It has 
healed many people. 






















































sear 2S" $1.00 







LIBRA 


An Astrological Romance 
zt 
By ELEANOR KIRK 


~~ ——————]]]Fp)H)h==SZAAEs 
This book, like ‘‘The Influence of the 
Zodiac Upon Human Life,” by the same 


= 
author, is founded upon a close study of 
the stars in their relation to the indi- ELEANOR KIRK 
viene 1 ch h 
e principal characters in this ro- F ” 
mance are Libra and Capricorn—the Deals with the right and ability of 




































former a young October woman, born in : tual 

the middle sign of the air triplicity ; the oe Gave aang t eet by spit 

latter a young man born in January, the methods abiding vitality here and now, 
without stint or limit. It substitutes life 


last sign of the earth triplicity. This 
combination gives the author abundant 

for death, health for dis-ease, wealth for 
poverty. 





scientific material from which to weave 
a most fascinating and attractive story. 

Richly bound in clort, stamped on 
cover with the Libra colors; a beautiful 
and artistic volume. 


neceiPt oF price, $S+00 
See a 
FOWLER & WELLS CO., Publishers, 27 East 21st St., New York. 
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A New Phrenological Game ! 





>; \ 


ASN \ 
Se . \ 


IDEALITY. 


FORM. 
COLOR. 
SUBLIMITY. 

This introduces Phrenology into a new game on the basis of the 
old and well known game of Authors, with additions that will ren- 
der it one of the most popular games ever published in the hands of 
those interested in phrenology, and it will be a great novelty and of 
interest to those not familiar with the subject. The sample shown 
above will give an idea of it, but some new and novel features have 
been added to the methods of playing. Sent by mail, postpaid, on 
receipt of price, only 15 cents. Address 
FOWLER & WELLS CO. L. N. FOWLER & CO. 

Publishers, Publishers, 
NEW YORK. LONDON, E.c. 





THE OLDEST LITERARY MAGAZINE IN THE SOUTH. 


ESTABLISHED 1886. 


The Gulf Messenger 


CURRENT TOPICS. 
(CONSOLIDATED. ) 

Published at Houston, Texas, the greatest city of 
the greatest State of the sunny South. Has a corps of 
contrit.utors, including such writers as Eleanor Kirk, 
Will Allen Dromgoole, Maria Cage Kimball, Caroline 
Somers, Ruth McEnery Stuart, Claude M. Girardeau, 
Lee C. Harby, Mollie Moore Davis, Mrs. William 
Preston Johnston, and many other charming writers, 
both of the North and South. 

Send 10 cents for a specimen copy of this beautiful 
Southern Magazine. THE GULF MESSENGER is also the 
best general advertising medium inthe South. Address 
The Gulf Messenger, 1010%4 Texas Ave., Houston,Tex. 

New York: THE HOWARD CO., 2 East 125th St. 
Brooklyn: Cook & RoBERTS, 244 Fulton St. 


HE INDIANA STATE 
HYGEIO-THERAPEUTIC 
MEDICAL COLLEGE 
and INVALIDS HOME 
SANATARIUM 
at KOKOMO, IND 


A thorough course of instruction given to students 
in connection with the sanitorium work. 


The Journal of Hygeio-Therapy 
AND 
Anti- Vaccination 
Published in connection with the Institution. 
Price, 75 cents per year. Sample copies free. 
For further information, address 


T. V. GIFFORD, M.D. 





KOKOMO, IND. 





Messrs. L. N. FOWLER & CO., of 7, Imperial Arcade, Ludgate 





Circus, London, E.C., England, are prepared to take up the English 
agency for any recognized American firm of publishers. Books relating 
to Phrenology, Physiognomy, Physiology, Mesmerism, Physical Cult- 
ure, Health, Hygiene, Medicine, Palmistry or Graphology preferred. 

American references given. 

Messrs. L. N. Fowler & Co.’s business premises are in the heart of 
the City of London, and are well known to the trade. 

Correspondence invited. 


FOR SALE. 


A few bound volumes of the English Phrenological Magazine, 
from 1880 to 1886, published at 7/6 per volume, now offered at 4/6 each 
or $1.25; 1886 to 1896, at 7/6 or $2.00. 

These volumes contain some splendid articles on Phrenology by 
the best English writers (fully illustrated), also Phrenological Ohar- 
acter Sketches of noted persons. 

These are invaluable to students of the science. 


Address L. N. FOWLER & CO., 7 Imperial Arcade, Ludgate Circus, London, E. C. 
FOWLER & WELLS COMPANY, 27 East 2ist Street, New York, U.S. A. 
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The National Medical Exchange. a 


Physicians’, Dentists’, and Druggists’ Locati 
Property bought, sold, rented, and exchanged. Part- 
nerships arranged. Assistants aud substitutes pro- 
vided. Business strictly confidential. Medical, phar- 
maceutical and scientific books supplied at lowest 
rates. Send ten cents for MONTHLY BULLETIN contain- 
ing terms, locations, and list of books. Ali inquiries 
promptly answered. Address 

. A. MUMAW, M.D., Elkhart, Ind. 


The Medical and Scientific News, 


A new sixteen-page illustrated monthly, devoted to 
general medicine, hygiene, popular science, wit, wis- 
dom, and news. Short, pithy, practical, and interest- 
ing articles. A journal) for the physician and laity. 
Terms, $1.00 a year. Sample copies, ten cents. Address 
the publisher, H. A. MUMAW, B.8., M.D., Elkhart, Ind. 

FOR SALE.—Medical and Dental Lecture Tick- 
ets. Address, Lock Box 102, Elkhart, Ind 

Popular Scientific and Historical Lecture *, 


| 


FREE TO F.AM, Fine 
Colored Engravi show- 
ing a Lodge of Chinese 
Masons at work; also large 
illustrated catalogue of 
all the Masonic books and 





goods — bottom prices. 
Great chance for Agents. 
Beware of spurious 
works. REDDING & 
CO., Masonic Publishers 
and Manufacturers, 212 
Broadway, New York. 


Venene:=a cacacocn 


CYCLE 
DIXON'S CEUAIN GRAPHITE 


is the best lubricant for chain and sprockets 
known. Mention PHRENOLOGICAL agen 
and send 10 cents for a sample stick 
Jos. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 
JERSEY CiTy, N. J. 
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illastrated with the calcium light. Corresy 
solicited. Address, Lock Box 102, Elkhart, Ind. 
places before the reader an 


TRUE MANHOO exalted standard that leads 
to purity in thought, word and act. $1.00. 
WE PAY 41 you have 
guessed about 
POSTACE 


life insurance 

may be wrong. 

If you wish to know the truth, send for 

“ How and Why,” issued by the Penny, 
Morvar Lire, 

921-3-5 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
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Mr. & Mrs. J. MILLOTT SEVERN, 


CONSULTING PHRENOLOGISTS. 


CONSULTATIONS DAILY. Fees from as. 6d. to 
455s. Written Delineation of Character from Pho- 
tograph, post free, 5s., 7s. 6d., 10s. 6d., and £1 1s. 

All Works on Phrenology, Health, Hygiene, etc., kept 
in stock. Catalogue sent free on application. 

Visitors to Brighton who wish to have a thorough 
scientific delineation of their character, should call 
on Prof. and Mrs. SEVERN, or send their photo. 














Please note permanent address, 


THE PHRENOLOGICAL INSTITUTION, 
68, West Street, Brighton. 





Chas. A. Drels’ Universal Hair Restorer 


has been practically tested and approved, and | 


| 
| 


with an experience of fifteen years, is pro- 
nounced the best preservative of hair, and the 
best stimulant to its growth and vigor. 


REFS HAIR RESTORER 
DREFS HAIR R 





PRICE, $1.00 PER BOTTLE 
ADDRESS 


CHAS. A. DREFS, Wholesale and Retail Druggist, 
280 & 282 Broadway, Buffalo, N. Y. 








Human 
Nature 


The Phrenolegical (agazine 
of the (jest, and of world-wide repute. 


50 cents per year. 


FOREIGN, 2s. 6d 
Postpaid from San Francisco 


Sample Copy Free 


EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR, 
Pror. ALLEN HADDOCK, PHRENOLOGIST 


1016 MARKET STREET, 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL 


Wholesale and Retail Agent for the 
Pacific States for all FowLer & WELLS’ 
Publications. 
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PLANS READY TO BUILD FROM. 


Y 5 Send for the Natrona. 
AS vw BvILpDER, a monthly journal 
devoted to buildinginterests. 
Each number contains a 
complete set of plans ready 
to build from. Price, $2 per 
fs ear. Samplecopy and book 
= a ‘Beautiful Homes,” con- 
as = taining 20 plans in colors, 
2cents. Catalogue free, 


THE NATIONAL BUILDER, 
Adams Express Building. CHICAGO. 


A Montbly 
Rosmos Magazine 
Devoted to Cultural Ideals, the Psychology of 


Education and the Educational Values of Cit- 
izenship. Official Organ of the Civics Book Club. 








Adolph Roeder, Editor. 
J.C Parkinson, Publisher. 


Price, $1.00 per year. Single 
numbers, 10 cents. Send for sam- 
ple. Address, 


Kosmos, Vineland, N. J. 











DR. FOREST'S 


Health and Muscle Roller 


This Roller is designed to 
bring the beneficial effects of 
ae! within the reach of 
all. 
Massage is the coming treat- 
ment for all those common 
functional troubles like dys- 
fe pee constipation, jaundice, 

iliousness, nerve exhaustion, 
debility, anzmia, neuralgia, 
rheumatism, etc. It is a no 
less important measure for 
preserving health than for 
curing disease. 

The object of the Health 
or Muscle Roller is to make 
massage practical, to bring 
it into the house, the office, 
the study, the bedroom; the 
easiest and the most pleasant 
method of cureand of exercise 
possible. 

Not only do the muscles used 
get the benefit of their own ex- 
ercise, but the muscles operated on are stimulated to 
increased eta 0 exactly as they are by exercise. Thus 
it is possible to develop most of the 500 muscles of the 
body by the Roller. 

By the use of the Roller over the nerve-centers alon 
the spine, the vitality and nerve-force of any weaken 
organ can be restored. 

No.1. Six large wheels (1% in. aiameter), wide bufi~ 
ers; cross pieces locust ; rosewood or black-walnut 
aooae. a:: highly polished and finished ; with book, 

No. 3. For cheek and neck development in ladies or 
thin faced persons. Three narrow wheels, black- 
walnut or ebony; elaborately finished and polished 
wheels and handles, with instructions, 1,50. 





FOR 10¢. a aoe eas papers, 
Nar. Ponsry AssociamoN, 76 5th Ave., Chicago. | FOWLER & WELLS C0., 27 B. 24st St., New York: 


PHRENOLOGIC AL ANNU AL Of Phrenological Practitioner. 
Por 1897, and REGISTER r~-n=or i some 


Table of Contents: 

Frontispiece, Graduates of American Institute ; Class of 1896. 

Character Sketches and Interviews of Mrs. TwyFrorD (London), Mrs. HELEN CAMPBELL. Messrs. G. 
Morris, NY. SCHOFIELD, W. B. Swirt, EDWIN ANTHONY, H. B. MOHLER, and HENRY HUMPHREYS. 
Fellows of the American Institute of Phrenology. By the Editors. Se 

ILLUSTRATED ARTICLES ON’ 

Character and Talent—Mental Growth—Authors and Mental Science—Occupations and Protes 

sions—Phrenology and Its Use to Civilization—The Mission of Phrenology—Phrenology a Mes 

sage for the Age—Phrenology and Health—A Word from Phrenology on Training—Happiness 

—Mouths of Celebrities—Parenthood—The Physiognomical Relation — A Glance into Two Cen- 

turies—The Centenary Celebrations—Reports of Societies—Field Notes—Register of Phrenology 

—Calendar for 1897—Etc., Etc, 

Price, 15 cents. English, 8d., post-paid. 


Fowler & Wells Co, , 27 E. 2ist St., New York. L. N. Fowler &Co., 7 Imperial Arcade, Ludgate Circus, E, C. 


HYGIENE OF THE BRAIN, ==> **".C2%5.2ieos 


Chapter 12 contains Hints on the following Subjects. 


Expectant Attention—Wm. B. Carpenter, M. D., F. R. S. Normally Developed Brains—E. H. Clarke. M. 
D. Alcohol Enfeebles the Reason—Benjamin W. Richardson, M.D., F.R.S. Women and Brain Labor—Fre nces 
Power Cobbe. Difference between Man’s and Woman’s Brain—G. Spurzheim, M.D. Rejuvenating Power of 
Slee . R. Black, M.D. Phisiological Effects of Excessive Brain Labor—William A. Hammond, M.D. Train- 
ing Both Sides of the Brain—Dr. Seguin. Amount of Blood Necessary to Mental Vigor—Alezander Batn, LL. 
D. Take care of Your Health—John Tyndall, LL.D., F.R.S. Neuter Verbs—Archbishop Whately. Exercising 
the Brain—Lionel John Beale, M.R.C.S. How Chancellor Kent was Educated—Chancellor Kent. Origin of 
Abuse of the Mind—Rovert Macintosh. Intellect Not All—Dr. Brown Sequard. Early Mental Culture a Mistake 
—Amartah Brigham, M.D. Walter Scott’s Boyhood—Harriet Martineau. A Wise Thought from Herbert 
Spencer. Hot-House Brains—R. R. Bowker. Book- Gluttony and Lesson-Bibbing—Thomas W. Huxley, M.D., 
F.R.S. Continued and Varied Activity of the Mind—Benjamin W. Richardson, M.D.F.R.S. 


POPULAR EDITION ENGLISH 4s., $1.00 IN CLOTH. 
Fowler & Wells Co., Publishers, New York. L.N. Fowler & Co., 7 Imperial Arcade, Ludgate’Circus. 
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PRACTICAL TYPEWRITING 


By BATES TORREY. 
Third Edition. Revised and Enlarged. 
THE STANDARD WORK ON THE TOUCH OR ALL-FINGER METHOD. 


For Schools, Business Colleges and Private Instructions. 
SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS. 





8vo, over 200 pp. Cloth. Price, $1.50, 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., Publishers, 27 E. 2ist St., N. Y. 
L. N. FOWLER & CO., 7 Imperial Arcade, Ludgate Circus, London. 


A SPECIAL LIST OF WORKS — 
on HEALTH AND PHYSIOLOGY will be | The Face as Indicative 


sent on application to 





FOWLER & WELLS CO. 
27 East 21st Street, New York of Characters. 

or L. N. FOWLER & CO. A New Edition. Illustrated by up- 
7, Imperial Arcade, Ludgate Circus, London | wards oi 120 Portraitsand Cuts. By 





ALFRED J. Story. Price, paper, 
ri mamma 50 cents; posi free, 1s. 2d. 

DIXON’S Y \ c PENCILS | ‘This book contains *hapters on the Temperaments ; 

AMERICAN the Facial Poles; General Principles; the Chin and 

Are unequaled for smooth, tough leads. the Cheek; the. Forehead; th: Nose; the Mouth and 


If your stationer does not keep them, mention the : i3 ¥ 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, and send l6c. in stamps, to Lips; the Eyes and Ryohrows. ‘Tile 1s the best cheap 
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Brain and Mind; or Mental Science Con- | 


sidered in Accordance with the Princi- 
ples of Phrenology and in Relation to 
Modern Physiology. Illustrated, By 
H.S. Drayton, A.M., M.D., and JAMEs 
McNei1L, A.M. Extracloth. $1 50. 
The Temperaments, considered in their re- 
lation to Mental Character and Practi- 
cal Affairs of Life, by D. H. Jacques, 
M.D. 1t5o0lIllustrations. Cloth, $1.50. 
New Phystognomy; or, Signs of Character, 
as manifested through temperament 
and external forms, and especially in 
the ‘‘Hurnan Face Divine.’ 1,000 
illustrations. By S. R. Wells. $5.00. 


howe of Pursuits; or What to do and Why. 
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How to Read Character. A New Ilus-. 
trated Handbook of Phrenology and 
Physiognomy, with upward of one hun- 
dred and seventy engravings. $1.25. 

Popular Physiology. An Exposition of 
the Structures, Functions, and Rela- 
tions of the Human System and the 
preservation of health. By Dr. TRALL. 
bound in cloth, $1.00. 


The Constitution of Man, Considered in re- 
lation to external objects. By Gro 
ComBE, with por.; bound in clo, $1.25 

Heads and Faces, and How to Study Them. 
A manual of Phrenology and Physiog- 
nomy forthe people. By Prof. NELson 
Sizer and H. S. Drayton, M. D. Oct. 
paper, 4oc. 





fessions, and the temperaments and 
talents required for each. By Prof. | 
SIRER. $2.00. 


This set of books is recommended to those who wish to take 
up the study of Phrenology at home or to prepare for attending 
the American Institute of Phrenology. At list prices these 
amount to about $15.00. The set wil] be sent by express for $10.00, 

To SUBSCRIBERS to the PHRENOLOGICAL JoURNAL who 
will send $5.00 and fill out and sign the blank below we will send 
at once. This offer is good for a limited time only, 


The Phrenological Bust, showing the 1a 
cation of each of the Organs. $1.00. 





| Fowler 8 Wells Co., 27 E. 21st St., New York. 


Please send to my address as below, the STUDENTS SET [Price $10.00] 
for which I enclose $5.00, and further agree to remit promptly $1.00 on 
the first of each month until the balance $5.00 zs paid. 
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advanced information on the subjects of Phrenology, 
Physiology, Hygiene, and Magnetism. 
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Fowler’s New Phrenological Bust. With up- 
wards of 100 divisions, in china. Newly-dis- 
covered organs are added, and the old organs 
have been sub-divided to indicate the various 

hases of action which many of them assume. 
t isa perfect model, beautiful as a work of art, 
and is undoubtly the latest contribution to 
Phrenological Science, and the most complete 
bust ever published. Price. $5.00. English 
Price. 12-6s. 
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illustrated. The best on the subject ever 
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tion, with an appendix of notes by the trans- 
lator, and letters from eminent Physicians and 
others descriptive of cases in the United States, 
524 pages. rice, $2.00. English price, 83.4 
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Human System and their Application to the 
Preseryation of Health. By R. T. Trall, M. D. 
223 pages, ror illustrations, Price, cloth, $1.25. 
English price, 5s. 
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Thomas A. Hyde and William Hyde. Price, 
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ose. A valuableaid in the study of Physiology. 
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J.R. Whitaker. Revised edition. finely illus- 
trated, of immense practical value, Price,$2.00. 
English price, 6s. 
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